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Abstract 


The  military  instrument  of  national  power  is  commonly  called  upon  to  settle  in¬ 
ternational  disputes.  The  military  can  settle  these  disputes  in  many  different  ways  rang¬ 
ing  from  total  military  defeat  to  coercion  or  intimidation.  Military  coercion  occurs  both 
in  and  out  of  combat.  In  combat,  coercion  is  used  to  obtain  favorable  conditions  to  end 
the  conflict  without  requiring  total  military  victory  over  the  adversary.  Military  coercion 
outside  of  war  elicits  concessions  from  an  adversary  without  the  high  cost  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  conventional  military  action.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  successful 
coercion  is  usually  less  costly  than  total  military  victory.  Many  theories  have  arisen  to 
describe  how  best  to  use  the  military  as  a  coercive  tool.  This  thesis  develops  another  of 
these  coercive  theories.  This  is  a  security-based  model  that  I  believe  describes  the  actual 
mechanism  behind  effective  military  coercion.  This  theory  — Targeting  National  Security 
(TNS) — is  based  on  the  nation’s  need  for  security  and  how  security  erosion  can  begin  a 
sequence  of  events  that  leads  to  coercion.  To  develop  this  theory,  this  thesis  uses  a  case 
study  approach  involving  Japan's  surrender  in  W.W.n,  the  Rolling  Thunder  and  Line¬ 
backer  air  campaigns  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  the  1986 
US  airstrike  on  Libya.  These  cases  span  the  spectrum  of  conflict  from  total  war  to  re¬ 
taliatory  raids.  These  cases  also  span  the  spectrum  of  demands  from  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  to  modifications  in  the  subject  nation’s  behavior.  As  this  theory  is  developed, 
TNS  is  also  compared  to  denial,  a  theory  proposed  by  Robert  Pape  in  Bombing  to  Win. 
This  comparison  allows  us  to  determine  if  TNS  or  denial  best  describes  the  mechanism 


behind  national  coercion. 


The  results  of  this  study  show  that  while  TNS  does  provide  the  descriptive  power 
necessary  to  help  us  better  understand  coercion,  denial  has  some  significant  shortcom¬ 
ings.  These  shortcomings  are  significant  enough,  in  fact,  that  denial  fails  to  provide  the 
level  of  descriptive  power  necessary  to  make  it  a  useful  tool  for  policy  makers  or  military 


strategists. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


War  is  the  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means  .  .  . 

Carl  von  Clausewitz 

International  conflict  has  been  around  for  as  long  as  nations  have  existed.  Con¬ 
flicts  occur  when  one  nation  believes  that  another’s  interests,  desires,  or  goals  impinge 
upon  its  own.  Nations  can  use  any  of  a  number  of  methods  to  resolve  their  problems,  but 
while  there  may  be  numerous  tools  at  a  nation’s  disposal,  the  military  is  increasingly 
called  upon  to  resolve  such  disputes.^  There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  using  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  resolve  international  conflict.  The  first  is  victory  through  combat.  In  this  scheme 
the  military  defeats  the  adversary,  resolving  the  conflict  when  the  victorious  nation’s  gov¬ 
ernment  imposes  its  will  upon  the  vanquished.  The  second  use  of  the  military  relies  on 
the  threat  of  military  action.  This  method  uses  the  military  as  a  coercive  tool  to  force  a 
change  in  the  adversary’s  behavior.  When  the  adversary  believes  that  the  potential  price 
of  resistance  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  conceding,  then  the  adversary  gives  in  and  accepts 
the  coercer’s  demands. 

Military  coercion  can  occur  with  or  without  warfare.  Military  coercion  during  war 
is  used  to  get  an  adversary  to  accept  one’s  demands  prior  to  complete  military  defeat. 
Military  coercion  outside  of  war  may  elicit  concessions  from  an  adversary  without  the 
high  cost  usually  associated  with  large  scale  conventional  military  action.  Therefore, 
other  things  being  equal,  successful  coercion  is  less  costly  than  total  military  victory."^ 
Because  of  these  potential  savings  in  both  lives  and  national  treasure,  the  military  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  involved  with  developing  coercive  strategies.  As  Thomas  Schelling 
states: 
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Military  strategy  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  ...  as  the  science  of 
military  victory.  It  is  now  equally  .  .  .  the  art  of  coercion,  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  deterrence.  Military  strategy,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has 
become  the  diplomacy  of  violence.^ 

This  thesis  investigates  the  use  of  the  military,  specifically  the  use  of  airpower,  in 
this  “diplomacy  of  violence”  to  determine  what  actually  generates  effective  coercive  lev¬ 
erage.^  Understanding  the  mechanism  behind  effective  coercion  should  enable  us  to  bet¬ 
ter  harness  this  power  to  use  it  efficiently  in  the  future.  This  desire  to  understand  how 
best  to  use  airpower  in  coercion  has  spawned  many  theories  and  models.  This  study  ex¬ 
amines  two  such  theories.  The  first  theory  that  I  will  investigate  is  “denial,”  proposed  by 
Robert  Pape  in  Bombing  to  Win.  Pape  defines  denial  as  the  defeat  of  an  adversary’s  strat- 
egy.  Pape  argues  that  defeating  the  adversary’s  military  strategy  is  the  key  to  effective 
coercion. 

I  will  compare  Pape’s  denial  to  my  theory  of  military  coercion.  This  theory,  tar¬ 
geting  national  security  (TNS),  explains  the  value  that  nations  place  on  their  security  and 
how  this  valuation  can  provide  the  avenue  to  effective  coercion.  TNS  proposes  that 
placing  an  adversary  in  a  position  where  its  security  is  eroded  faster  than  its  ability  to  re¬ 
plenish  it  creates  a  condition  in  which  the  adversary  is  susceptible  to  coercion. 

Chapter  2  of  this  thesis  describes  the  methodology  that  I  use  to  determine  which 
theory  best  explains  coercion.  I  begin  this  chapter  by  describing  denial  and  TNS  and  ex¬ 
plaining  their  similarities  and  differences.  Once  I  describe  these  two  theories,  I  outline 
how,  through  a  series  of  case  studies,  I  will  determine  which  of  these  theories  provides 
the  most  explanatory  power. 

Chapter  3  contains  the  first  of  these  case  studies.  In  this  chapter  I  detail  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Japan  in  World  War  Two.  This  case  study  begins  with  a  brief  historical  sum¬ 
mary  and  a  timeline,  describing  when  and  why  key  events  happened.  I  then  identify  Ja¬ 
pan’s  strategy.  I  detail  how  Pape  describes  the  mechanism  of  denial  in  relation  to  Japan’s 
strategy  and  how  he  believes  this  case  supports  his  argument.  Once  I  have  examined 
Pape’s  argument  for  denial  and  any  significant  shortcomings  with  his  argument,  I  then 
address  the  case  form  the  perspective  of  TNS  and  attempt  to  determine  which  theory  bet¬ 
ter  describes  what  actually  took  place. 
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Chapter  4  describes  the  Rolling  Thunder  and  Linebacker  campaigns  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  In  this  case  study,  I  provide  some  historical  information  surrounding  this  con¬ 
flict,  develop  a  timeline  of  key  events,  and  then  describe  North  Vietnam’s  war  strategy. 
Once  I  have  outlined  the  North’s  strategy,  I  present  Pape’s  explanation  for  Rolling  Thun¬ 
der’s  failure  and  then  describe  Rolling  Thunder  in  the  context  of  TNS.  I  use  the  same 
methodology  for  Linebacker  as  for  Rolling  Thunder.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  com¬ 
parison  of  Pape’s  argument  for  denial  and  my  argument  for  TNS  in  relation  to  both  these 
air  campaigns. 

o 

Chapter  5  details  coercion  beyond  the  spectrum  addressed  by  Pape:  the  coercion 
that  occurs  in  limited  conflict.  This  case  study  deals  with  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon, 
the  US  airstrike  against  Libya  in  April  1986.  After  presenting  a  chronology  of  events,  I 
detail  Libya’s  strategy  and  the  US  response.  I  then  detail  how  Pape  views  Operation  El 
Dorado  Canyon  in  the  context  of  his  denial  theory.  Einally,  I  describe  how  this  operation 
relates  to  TNS  and  compare  denial  and  TNS  in  an  attempt  to  determine  which,  if  either, 
fully  explains  what  actually  occurred.  By  establishing  a  methodology  proceeding  from 
major  to  minor  conflict,  this  thesis  will  hopefully  reveal  if  either  of  these  theories  pro¬ 
vides  a  model  that  is  useful  for  limited  uses  of  force  as  well  as  major  wars. 

Chapter  6  concludes  the  thesis  by  providing  a  summary  of  the  argument.  In  this 
chapter  I  briefly  review  the  lessons  learned  from  the  case  studies,  and  then  go  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  implications  that  the  results  of  this  study  may  have  for  future  air  strategists. 

Notes 

*  Brooks  E.  Bash,  The  Role  of  United  States  Air  Power  in  Peacekeeping,  Master’s 

Thesis,  School  of  Advanced  Airpower  Studies,  June  1994,  p.l. 
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This  is  the  threat  of  beginning  military  action  or  of  continuing  or  escalating  any 
military  actions  that  are  already  underway. 

Presumably  the  level  of  force  used  must,  in  the  adversary’s  mind,  create  costs 
greater  than  the  concessions  we  demand.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  it  should  require  less 
force  to  coerce  an  adversary  into  relatively  minor  concessions,  and  greater  force  to  coerce 
an  adversary  into  concessions  of  greater  relative  value. 

^  Robert  A.  Pape,  Bombing  to  Win  (Ithaca  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1996),  pp. 
32-33. 

^  Thomas  Schelling,  Arms  and  Influence  (New  Haven  CT:  Yale  University  Press),  p. 
34. 

^  The  term  “effective  coercive  leverage”  simply  describes  a  level  of  coercion  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  opponent  do  as  we  ask. 
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Notes 


^  Pape,  p.  7. 

^  Pape  briefly  addresses  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon  in  Bombing  to  Win  (pp.  355- 
356),  but  does  not  use  this  as  a  major  study  to  support  his  argument  for  denial. 
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Chapter  2 


Methodology 

The  central  tenet  of  western  military  thought  for  at  least  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  has  been  to  attack  or  put  one's  forces  in  a  position  to  attack  an 
enemy ’s  center  of  gravity,  thus  destroying  the  enemy ’s  ability  to  resist, 
causing  coercion  or  capitulation. 

Professor  Dennis  Drew 

This  chapter  establishes  the  framework  for  the  remainder  of  this  thesis.  In  this 
chapter,  I  will  describe  Robert  Pape’s  theories  of  punishment  and  denial,  and  why  Pape 
believes  denial  has  more  coercive  power  than  punishment.  Next,  I  will  explain  my  secu¬ 
rity-based  theory  of  effective  national  coercion  and  detail  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  Pape’s  theory  and  my  own.  Finally,  I  describe  the  methodology  that  I  will  use  to 
determine  which  of  these  theories  better  explains  the  true  mechanism  behind  effective 
coercion. 

Pape’s  Theory  of  Military  Coercion 

Pape  expresses  the  logic  of  coercion  in  the  following  equation: 

R  =  Bp(B)  -  Cp(C) 

Where  R  =  value  of  resistance 

B  =  potential  benefits  of  resistance 
p(B)  =  probability  of  attaining  benefits  by  continued  resistance 
C  =  potential  costs  of  resistance 
p(C)  =  probability  of  suffering  costs 

He  explains  that  it  is  through  this  relationship  that  an  adversary  becomes  susceptible  to 
coercion.  Coercive  vulnerability  occurs  when  the  value  of  resistance  (R)  becomes  less 
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than  zero.^  Mathematically  there  are  only  two  ways  to  move  the  value  of  resistance  be¬ 
low  zero:  one,  by  reducing  benefits  and  the  other,  by  increasing  costs.  Pape  believes  that 
the  benefits  of  resistance  (B)  are  relatively  immune  from  manipulation  by  the  prospective 
coercer.  This  is  because  he  sees  the  principal  cause  of  most  serious  international  disputes 
to  be  control  over  territory,  and  the  benefit  of  controlling  this  territory  should  remain 
relatively  constant.  Since  the  potential  benefits  are  immune  to  manipulation,  then  the 
only  means  left  to  lower  the  value  of  resistance  is  either  through  increasing  the  cost  or 
reducing  the  chances  that  the  adversary  will  prevail. 

Pape  believes  there  are  two  fundamental  types  of  military  coercion:  coercion 
through  punishment  and  coercion  through  denial.  While  punishment  and  denial  both 
seek  to  generate  coercion,  they  do  so  through  different  mechanisms. 

Pape  defines  punishment  as  a  military  campaign  directed  towards  civilians.  This 
punishment  can  take  many  forms,  from  direct  attack  designed  to  kill,  injure,  or  dislocate, 
to  indirect  methods  where,  through  attack  or  blockade,  civilians  are  deprived  of  food, 
water,  electricity  or  other  essential  services. Punishment  works  by  raising  the  expected 
cost  of  further  resistance  to  prohibitively  high  levels.  When  the  target  government  real¬ 
izes  that  the  societal  cost  of  resistance  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  concessions  being 
demanded,  then  the  target  state  will  concede  to  the  coercer’ s  demands. The  Soviets 
executed  a  type  of  punishment  strategy  in  1948  when  they  blockaded  Berlin  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  food  and  fuel.  They  believed  this  would  make  the  cost  of  West  Berlin’s  resis¬ 
tance  prohibitively  high,  forcing  the  citizens  of  the  city  to  choose  between  resisting  Soviet 
domination  or  death  from  starvation  and  the  cold  of  the  German  winter. 

Unlike  punishment,  denial  strategies  do  not  target  civilians  but  rather  target  “the 
opponent’s  military  ability  to  achieve  its  territorial  or  other  political  objectives.”^^  Denial 
works  through  attacks  on  the  opponent’s  military  strategy.  Pape  believes  that  effective 
coercion  only  occurs  when  the  opponent  realizes  that  its  strategy  is  defeated  and  it  no 
longer  has  any  hope  of  attaining  its  goals. 

Pape  argues  that  conventional  punishment  strategies  fail  because  they  can  not 
provide  the  “coercive  leverage”  required  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  national  leader¬ 
ship.  He  believes  that  this  is  because  nations  usually  fight  over  territory,  and  that  they 
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desire  this  territory  for  powerful  nationalistic  reasons  such  as  increasing  the  state’s  secu¬ 
rity.  Because  nationalism  motivates  these  wars,  the  nation  is  willing  to  endure  great  sac¬ 
rifice  to  get  or  retain  the  disputed  territory.  Pape  asserts  that  conventional  ordnance 
does  not  have  sufficient  destructive  power  to  effectively  hold  a  population  at  risk  when 
the  stakes  are  this  high.  Because  of  this  lack  of  firepower,  instead  of  creating  coercion, 
bombing  civilians  actually  solidifies  their  resolve  to  continue  resisting.  While  Pape 

views  punishment  as  a  consistently  ineffective  strategy,  he  believes  that  denial,  on  the 

21 

other  hand,  can  be  quite  successful. 

Pape  states  that  by  attacking  and  defeating  the  adversary’s  strategy,  you  have  an 
impact  on  his  expected  probability  of  attaining  benefits  by  continued  resistance  (p  (B)  in 
Pape’s  coercion  equation).  By  defeating  the  adversary’s  strategy  you  deny  him  the 
chance  to  prevail,  and  to  defeat  the  adversary’s  strategy  you  must  defeat  his  fielded 
forces.  Pape  asserts  that  the  defeat  of  these  forces  thus  is  the  key  to  coercion.  When  the 
adversary  realizes  that  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  to  prevail,  then  the  value  of  resistance 
goes  away.^^ 

While  Pape  believes  denial  is  much  more  effective  than  punishment,  denial  has 
some  limitations.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  adversary  only  concedes  the  territories  that 
he  believes  are  already  lost.  The  adversary  will  not  be  willing  to  concede  territories  that 
he  believes  he  can  still  retain.  Second,  the  military  pressure  put  on  an  adversary  must  re¬ 
main  until  there  is  a  settlement.  Pape  believes  that  relaxing  military  pressure  only  allows 
the  adversary  to  regain  strength.  Once  the  adversary  regains  this  strength  it  requires  more 
military  pressure  to  force  a  change  in  his  behavior.  Third,  denial  is  expensive,  because 
while  you  might  get  what  you  want  without  paying  the  full  price  of  complete  military 

99 

victory,  if  denial  fails  you  must  be  prepared  to  fight  to  a  conclusion  on  the  battlefield. 

Targeting  National  Security 

Pape’s  theory  has  merit,  but  it  also  has  some  significant  shortcomings.  Denial  is 
focused  on  the  coercion  involved  in  wars  over  territory.  What  of  coercion  in  wars  that  are 
not  fought  for  territorial  concerns?  Can  we  generate  coercion  in  these  cases?  Also,  de¬ 
nial  describes  the  coercion  that  occurs  in  large  scale  combat.  What  if  there  is  no  combat. 
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or  if  the  war  is  fought  for  relatively  small  stakes?  How  do  we  generate  coercion  in  these 
cases?  Yet  another  shortcoming  of  denial  is  the  need  to  attack  the  adversary’s  fielded 
forces.  What  if  the  adversary  has  no  fielded  forces,  but  you  still  need  some  coercive  lev¬ 
erage? 

Unlike  Pape,  I  do  not  believe  that  simply  attacking  the  adversary’s  fielded  forces 
generates  effective  coercion.  Rather,  I  propose  that  there  is  a  mechanism  behind  effective 
coercion  that  Pape  fails  to  describe.  This  mechanism  is  closely  tied  to  the  adversary’s 
sense  of  security.  The  underlying  reasoning  behind  this  assertion  is  twofold:  First,  the 
nation  is  a  mirror  of  its  individual  constituents.  Like  the  individuals  that  comprise  it,  the 
nation  has  needs  and  desires  that  the  state  attempts  to  fulfill.  Second,  the  most  powerful 
of  these  national  needs,  and  the  one  that  the  nation  must  address  above  all  others,  is  the 
need  for  security. 

Abraham  Maslow  described  a  concept  of  individual  needs  and  the  interaction  of 
behaviors  to  fulfill  these  needs.  This  need  structure,  or  hierarchy,  appears  in  Figure  1, 
below.  According  to  Maslow’ s  theory,  individuals  meet  lower  order  needs  before  ad- 
dressing  those  further  up  the  hierarchy.  While  the  structure  of  this  hierarchy  is  fixed,  an 
individual's  position  is  not.  Individuals  continually  move  within  this  hierarchy,  moving 
up  as  needs  become  fulfilled  and  down  when  needs  are  unmet.  Individuals  shift  within 
the  hierarchy  when  they  sense  that  the  majority  of  their  needs  from  a  particular  level  are 
not  being  fulfilled.  For  example,  if  the  individual  is  on  the  “esteem”  level  of  the  hierar¬ 
chy,  and  a  situation  arises  that  leads  him  to  feel  that  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  group, 
then  he  regresses  to  the  level  of  belongingness  to  regain  what  was  lost. 
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Figure  1.  Maslow’s  Holistic  Dynamic  Needs  Hierarchy. 

Manipulating  the  environment  and  affeeting  the  eomponents  of  need  fulfillment  at 
seleeted  levels  allows  us  to  force  the  individual  down  the  hierarchy.  For  instance,  if  we 
make  the  individual  feel  as  though  he  no  longer  belongs  to  the  group  then  he  is  forced  to 
regress  back  to  the  safety  level  of  the  hierarchy.  Thus,  we  can  in  effect  alter  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  manipulate  what  the  individual  seeks. Furthermore,  what  an  individual  seeks 
will  in  some  ways  dictate  his  behavior.  So  in  essence,  by  altering  his  environment  we  can 
alter  his  behavior. 

Like  the  individuals  within  the  nation,  the  nation  itself  can  also  be  said  to  exist 
within  a  finite  needs  structure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  we  may  be  able  to  alter 
the  environment  of  a  nation  and  consequently  change  the  nation’s  behavior.  There  is  one 
critical  feature  of  the  nation’s  environment,  that  if  altered,  changes  the  nation’s  needs  and 
elicits  a  powerful  response.  This  is  national  security.  By  manipulating  a  nation’s  secu¬ 
rity  we  can  alter  its  behavior  and  make  it  susceptible  to  coercion.  To  more  fully  explain 
this  concept,  I  will  describe  how  the  state  views  the  importance  of  security  in  the  context 
of  realist  thought. 

Realists  believe  that  the  absence  of  an  international  sovereign  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  international  life.  This  generates  a  need  for  states  to  provide  for  their  own  se¬ 
curity.  Because  security  is  crucial  to  states,  they  develop  rational  policy  to  gain  power 
and  maximize  their  security.  Realists  also  understand  that  nations  will  use  the  military 
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and  threats  of  military  force  to  achieve  their  goals.  Supported  by  the  realist  belief  of  the 
primacy  of  national  security,  I  have  developed  the  following  national  needs  relationship 
(Figure  2).  Unlike  Maslow’s  Holistic  Dynamic  Needs  Hierarchy,  my  national  model  is  a 
more  cellular  depiction  that  shows  security  as  a  layer  that  envelops  and  protects  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  within  the  nation.  The  concept  that  security  is  all-encompassing  comes 
from  the  realization  that  without  security  the  economy,  government,  and  military  would 
cease  to  exist.  This  layer  of  security  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  mechanism  it 
protects.  It  is  a  symbiotic  relationship:  the  internal  structure  needs  this  security  to  exist, 
while  inputs  from  this  mechanism  actually  form  this  security  layer. 

While  all  nations  seek  to  assure  their  security,  in  reality  there  is  a  finite  limit  to 
the  amount  of  security  the  nation  can  obtain.  Because  of  this,  each  nation  defines  an  in¬ 
dividual  level  of  security  that  it  feels  is  essential.  This  is  a  sort  of  security  “comfort” 
zone.  In  addition  to  this  comfort  zone,  each  nation  has  a  specific  sensitivity  to  security 
loss.  Nations  develop  these  concepts  from  their  own  particular  circumstances  such  as 
culture,  geography,  type  of  government,  and  national  history.  It  is  understandable  that 
some  nations,  because  of  these  considerations,  may  require  greater  relative  security  or 
will  be  more  sensitive  to  security  loss  than  others.  For  example,  a  nation  that  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  being  invaded  by  its  neighbors  may  need  a  greater  relative  sense  of  security  than  a 
nation  that  has  never  been  invaded,  consequently  this  type  of  nation  may  be  very  sensitive 
to  changes  in  its  security  layer.  Cultures  or  religions  that  have  been  historically  perse¬ 
cuted  may  also  require  a  greater  sense  of  relative  security  than  those  who  have  not.  Once 
a  nation  defines  the  level  of  security  that  makes  it  comfortable  then  any  erosion  to  this 
layer  elicits  one  of  two  possible  responses.^*  The  first  possibility  is  for  the  nation  to  sim¬ 
ply  to  adjust  a  lower  level  of  national  security  and  become  comfortable  there.  While  this 
may  sound  simple  enough,  in  practice  it  can  be  very  difficult.  This  difficulty  arises  be¬ 
cause  the  nation  has  already  defined  what  level  of  security  it  must  maintain  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  established  its  own  sensitivity  to  security  erosion.  To  change  this  perception 
would  require  a  different  perspective  on  national  security.  The  current  perspective,  built 
over  years,  is  difficult  to  change.  The  second  possibility  is  for  the  nation  to  increase  the 
tempo  of  output  from  the  constituent  components  that  make  up  its  national  mechanism  to 
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replenish  its  security  structure,  again  building  it  up  to  an  acceptable  level.  It  is  through 
this  mechanism  that  nations  reinforce  their  eroding  security. 


This  diagram  depicts  a  generic  national  needs  structure.  I  label  the  internal  area  as  the 
National  Mechanism.  This  mechanism  contains  the  components  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  and  those  elements  that  provide  the  nation’s  security.  This  mechanism 
feeds  the  security  layer  from  within.  The  arc  that  connects  these  elements  is  intended  to 
depict  the  relationship  that  all  these  constituents  have  to  one  another.  In  reality  all  the 
constituent  components  are  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  security  layer  itself.  The 
government  is  in  the  center  of  the  internal  mechanism  and  is  charged  with  continually 
monitoring  the  nation’s  security  and  directing  the  activities  of  the  components  of  the 
mechanism  especially  as  these  actions  relate  to  national  security. 


Figure  2.  National  Needs  Model 

To  illustrate,  if  a  target  nation’s  leadership  perceived  a  threat  to  its  national  secu¬ 
rity  (the  security  layer  had  been  eroded  to  an  unacceptable  level)  then  it  could  do  any  of  a 
number  of  things  to  reinforce  or  restore  this  level  of  security.  Table  1  depicts  some  of 
the  things  a  national  actor  may  do  to  reinforce  their  security  layer. 


Table  1.  Actions  that  Rebuild  Security 


National  Component 

Action 

Government 

Sign  mutual  protection  treaty 

Government 

Concessions  made  to  adversary  short  of  surrender 

Economy 

Produce  more  defense-related  goods 

Military 

Growth/better  training  and  equipment 

Civilians 

Increased  support  for  government,  allowing  martial  law 

Just  as  each  nation  establishes  its  own  security  requirements  and  its  sensitivity  to 
security  erosion,  each  nation  also  tailors  its  national  mechanism.  Unlike  the  generic 
model  provided  in  Figure  2,  where  the  roles  of  the  government,  the  economy,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  people  all  appear  relatively  equal,^^  actual  national  mechanisms  may  appear 
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quite  different.  For  example,  if  a  nation  were  at  war,  the  military  component  might  be 
much  more  dominant  than  in  peacetime. 

Figure  3  provides  a  graphic  depiction  of  this  process.  As  the  external  stressor  af¬ 
fects  the  target’s  security  layer,  the  government  senses  this  security  erosion.  The  govern¬ 
ment  then  decides  what  components  of  the  national  mechanism  are  best  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  and  energizes  them.  For  example,  if  a  nation  found  itself  on  the 
verge  of  a  significant  military  loss,  the  government  might  energize  its  own  diplomatic 
element  in  hopes  of  soliciting  external  military  aid  to  stave  off  this  defeat.  In  this  case, 
the  government  may  also  choose  to  mobilize  the  people  to  rebuild  troop  strength  in  the 
army.  Regardless  of  the  component  that  the  government  chooses,  the  desired  result  is 
security  homeostasis  at  a  level  where  the  nation  is  comfortable.  In  this  model  an  adver¬ 
sary  is 


Figure  3.  National  Reaction  to  Loss  of  Security 


susceptible  to  coercion  when  its  security  layer  is  eroded  at  a  faster  rate  than  he  believes  he 
can  replenish  it.  It  is  the  perception  of  security  eroding  faster  than  the  national  mecha¬ 
nism  can  shore  it  up  that  generates  the  opportunity  for  coercion  according  to  this  theory. 

To  fully  exploit  this  opportunity  there  are  some  fundamental  issues  that  must  first 
be  addressed.  First,  the  coercer  must  understand  the  relative  value  of  what  he  is  de¬ 
manding.  This  means  that  he  must  first  determine  the  value  the  adversary  places  on  what 
he  is  after,  and  how  much  the  adversary  values  his  own  security.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to 
degrade  the  adversary’s  security  to  a  level  where  his  feeling  of  vulnerability  outweighs 
the  concessions  being  demanded.  It  is  also  logical  to  assume  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  coercer  can  force  an  adversary  into  relatively  minor  concessions  with  less  secu¬ 
rity  erosion  than  it  takes  for  major  concessions.  For  example,  coercing  the  adversary  to 
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concede  on  a  relatively  minor  issue  such  as  navigation  rights  should  require  less  security 
pressure  than  coercing  the  adversary  to  give  up  large  areas  of  territory. 

In  this  model  there  are  several  factors  that  appear  essential  to  generating  effective 
coercion.  The  first  is  that  the  adversary  has  to  understand  what  is  happening.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  adversary  government  must  be  capable  of  realizing  that  its  security  is  eroding  and 
that  you  can  stop  this  erosion.  Second,  to  guarantee  success  the  coercer  must  be  able  to 
affect  all  the  components  of  the  adversary’s  internal  mechanism  if  need  be.^"^  If  any  of  the 
national  components  are  off  limits  to  attack,  the  coercer  may  leave  a  possible  avenue 
through  which  the  adversary  can  recapture  lost  security.  Third,  for  efficient  coercion  the 
coercer  should  be  able  to  see  inside  the  adversary’s  national  mechanism.  This  will  al¬ 
low  him  to  exploit  any  weaknesses  that  already  exist  and  will  also  allow  him  to  monitor 
what  the  adversary  is  doing  in  response  to  the  pressure  being  imposed.  Fourth,  coercion 
should  use  time  to  its  advantage  by  eroding  the  adversary’s  security  through  multiple 
means  in  rapid  succession.  The  rapidity  of  the  assaults  on  the  adversary’s  security  com¬ 
presses  the  time  he  has  to  respond  through  his  national  mechanism.  The  combination  of 
time  compression  and  fewer  viable  options  should  work  to  make  the  adversary  feel  that 
security  is  being  lost  faster  than  his  ability  to  restore  it.  Finally,  the  coercer  should  leave 
the  adversary  with  a  single  option  to  restore  his  security  layer.  This  is  the  option  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  coercer's  demands  so  that  the  unacceptable  erosion  of  the  adversary’s  security 
will  stop. 

Large  scale  wars  tend  to  accentuate  the  importance  of  the  military  in  a  nation’s 
internal  mechanism.  Because  of  this,  major  military  defeats  during  these  wars  generally 
erode  the  nation’s  security  layer.  The  target  nation’s  leadership  identifies  this  erosion  and 
attempts  to  energize  the  other  available  components  of  the  national  mechanism  to  correct 
this  problem.  If  the  war  effort  has  all  of  the  components  of  the  national  mechanism  oper¬ 
ating  at  full  capacity,  then  the  nation  may  not  be  able  to  energize  any  component  enough 
to  sufficiently  reinforce  its  security.  If  this  happens  then  the  nation  will  be  susceptible  to 
coercion.  Because  of  this,  TNS  and  denial  may  often  resemble  one  another  during  large 
scale  combat.  On  the  other  hand,  during  smaller  scale  conflicts  the  differences  between 
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TNS  and  denial  should  be  more  pronounced,  because  in  these  cases  the  military’s  role  is 
not  necessarily  as  significant  as  it  can  be  during  wartime. 

To  determine  if  TNS  actually  describes  coercion  better  than  denial,  I  will  examine 
three  cases  of  coercion  that  span  the  spectrum  of  conflict  from  World  War  to  coercion 
outside  war.  In  each  of  these  case  studies  I  will  first  provide  a  brief  historical  back¬ 
ground,  then  attempt  to  define  the  adversary’s  strategy.  Once  I  have  defined  this  strategy, 
I  will  make  a  subjective  assessment  whether  the  adversary’s  strategy  was  actually  de¬ 
feated.  If  the  adversary’s  strategy  is  defeated  and  there  was  coercion,  then  the  case  sup¬ 
ports  Pape’s  argument  for  denial.  Even  if  the  case  appears  to  support  denial  I  will  exam¬ 
ine  the  same  evidence  in  the  context  of  TNS.  This  examination  will  describe  not  only  the 
military  situation  but  also  the  dynamics  of  all  the  components  of  the  adversary’s  internal 
national  mechanism.  Specifically,  I  will  investigate  whether  other  components  within  the 
adversary’s  mechanism  were  affected  and  what  these  affects  were.  If  I  can  show  that  the 
adversary  attempted  to  use  other  components  of  its  internal  national  mechanism  to  rein¬ 
force  its  eroding  security  and  that  these  attempts  were  stymied,  then  the  case  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  argument  for  TNS.  Once  the  case  is  described  through  both  denial  and  TNS,  I 
will  compare  how  both  theories  illustrate  what  happened  and  make  a  subjective  assess¬ 
ment  of  which  theory  provides  the  best  description  of  the  outcome.  For  any  cases  where 
the  adversary’s  strategy  was  not  yet  defeated  yet  there  was  coercion,  or  his  strategy  was 
defeated  and  he  remained  uncoerced,  then  the  denial  mechanism  becomes  suspect.  I  will 
also  examine  these  cases  through  TNS  and  attempt  to  determine  if  this  model  better  de¬ 
scribes  the  outcome.  Through  this  methodology  I  believe  that  we  can  compare  denial  and 
TNS  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  Comparing  these  theories  in  this  fashion  will  help 
us  determine  which  if  either  of  these  models  describes  the  true  mechanism  behind  effec¬ 
tive  national  coercion. 

Notes 

^  Robert  A.  Pape,  Bombing  to  Win  (Ithaca  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1996),  p. 
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Pape  acknowledges  that  conventional  and  nuclear  war  so  differ  that  they  spawn 
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Actually  the  value  of  resistance  is  negative  if  C>0. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  32-33.  Pape  makes  the  point  that  if  you  indeed  desire  to  coerce  an  adver¬ 
sary  you  may  become  involved  and  then  realize  that  coercion  will  not  work.  If  this  hap¬ 
pens  you  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  military  victory.  If  you  do  not  fight,  the  power  of 
your  future  coercive  efforts  could  be  jeopardized. 
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Maslow’s  theory  actually  states  that  not  all  but  simply  a  majority  of  the  behaviors 
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27 

This  concept  that  national  security  is  a  core  interest  to  all  nations  is  founded  in  re¬ 
alist  thought.  For  a  discussion  of  realism  in  international  relations  see:  Roger  D. 
Spegele,  Political  Realism  in  International  Theory  (Cambridge:  Canbridge  University 
Press,  1996). 
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30 

Comfort  describes  a  nation  in  security  homeostasis. 
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There  is  yet  another  response  but  this  is  external  to  the  nation  and  out  of  its  con¬ 
trol.  This  third  possibility  is  that  the  source  of  the  security  erosion  will  simply  go  away  or 
be  removed  by  a  third  party. 

39 

This  is  only  a  representative  sample  of  the  actions  available  to  National  Actors. 
This  in  no  way  constitutes  all  the  possible  actions  that  a  National  Actor  may  take. 

33 

This  equality  is  depicted  by  the  relative  size  with  which  each  is  shown. 

I  am  not  advocating  attacking  everything,  far  from  it.  To  be  effective  you  must 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  adversary’s  nation.  For  example,  a  nation  that  rules  its 
people  through  terror  may  not  require  any  additional  pressure  on  your  part.  Their  gov¬ 
ernment  may  in  essence  doing  part  of  your  job  for  you. 

35 

I  do  not  expect  perfect  intelligence  but  rather  that  the  coercer  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  adversary’s  reactions  to  his  efforts  and  why  the  adversary  chose  that  response. 
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Chapter  3 


The  Surrender  of  Japan 


The  end  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  provides  the  most  successful  case 
of  modem  military  coercion.  .  .  .  Japan’s  surrender  represents  a  rare  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  great  power  surrendered  its  entire  national  territory  to 
an  opponent  that  had  not  captured  any  significant  portion  of  it.  ” 

Robert  Pape,  Bombing  to  Win 

The  Japanese  surrender  on  August  15,  1945,  provides  the  most  successful  case  to 
date  of  modern  military  coercion.^*’  Japan  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  United 
States  while  still  possessing  an  army  and  militia  in  excess  of  2  million  men  on  the  home 
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islands  that  were  prepared  to  defend  against  an  American  invasion.  What  caused  the 
Japanese  to  surrender  under  these  conditions?  The  answer  to  this  question  should  provide 
us  with  some  valuable  insights  into  what  generates  effective  coercion. 

To  better  understand  how  Japan  was  coerced  into  surrender,  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand  Japan’s  national  decision-making  process,  how  this  process  evolved,  and  how  it 
influenced  the  decision  to  surrender.  Once  we  uncover  the  national  decision  making  pro¬ 
cess  we  will  examine  Japan’s  strategy  and  how  the  nation  planned  to  obtain  its  goals. 
Then  we  can  discuss  Pape’s  argument  and  why  he  believes  denial  explains  Japan’s  coer¬ 
cion.  Following  the  recap  of  Pape’s  argument  for  denial,  I  will  describe  Japan’s  surrender 
in  the  context  of  targeting  national  security  (TNS),  describing  how  TNS  provides  a  more 
complete  explanation  of  how  Japan  was  coerced.  This  chapter  concludes  with  a  compari¬ 
son  of  denial  and  TNS  detailing  the  similarities  and  differences  of  these  two  theories. 
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Japan:  The  Road  to  War 


In  1853,  American  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  sailed  into  Edo  (Tokyo)  Bay, 
opening  up  the  isolated  medieval  empire  to  modem  life.  Japan  embraced  the  concepts 
of  the  modern,  industrialized.  Western  world  and  rapidly  became  an  industrial  power. 
Soon  the  need  for  raw  materials  and  market  access  for  its  products  led  Japan  to  develop  a 
strong  army  and  navy.  As  the  nation’s  needs  grew,  it  resorted  to  force  of  arms  to  capture 
the  territories  it  believed  it  needed.  By  1894,  Japan  had  taken  Korea,  Formosa,  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  Manchuria,  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.'^*'  Japan's  population  explosion  further 
fueled  the  nation's  hunger  for  land.  By  1920,  the  four  main  Japanese  islands  (an  area 
smaller  than  California)  already  contained  80  million  residents  and  the  population  was 
increasing  by  over  one  million  per  year."^'  This  was  too  much  for  the  economy  to  absorb 
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and  soon  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of  work. 

This  population  explosion  coincided  with  social  revolution.  The  collapse  of  many 
autocratic  governments  in  Europe  following  World  War  One  led  many  in  Japan  to  de¬ 
mand  that  their  government  also  change.  It  did  change  but  this  came  too  quickly,  as 
widespread  corruption  soon  infected  the  fledgling  government.  The  people  became  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  politics  and  this  disenchantment  was  exacerbated  by  several  highly  publi¬ 
cized  scandals  that  rocked  the  nation."^^ 

Nowhere  was  the  demand  for  change  greater  nor  the  disillusionment  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stronger  than  among  the  nation’s  youth.  Many  of  these  young  people,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers — some  of  those  hardest  hit  by  Japan’s  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  problems — found  themselves  in  the  officer  corps  of  Japan’s  growing  military. 
These  officers  became  more  politically  charged  as  the  blame  for  Japan’s  national  woes 
fell  squarely  on  the  nation’s  political  leaders.  Many  of  these  officers  began  to  join  secret 
organizations  demanding  governmental  change.  Some  groups  advocated  change  through 
dialog  while  others  advocated  assassinating  political  figures  that  stood  in  the  way  of  re- 
form."*^"^ 

In  1928,  political  activism  in  the  army  graduated  from  rhetoric  to  action.  This  ac¬ 
tion — precipitated  by  two  officers  in  the  Kwangtung  Army — called  for  the  assassination 
of  Marshal  Chang,  the  Chinese  warlord  who  controlled  the  Manchurian  province  where 
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they  were  assigned.  These  two  believed  that  eliminating  Chang  would  help  create  an 
autonomous  state  allowing  the  economic  growth  and  expansion  necessary  to  pull  Japan 
out  of  what  they  believed  was  a  national  tailspin.  On  June  4,  1928,  their  plan  came  to 
fruition  as  a  Kwangtung  Army  engineer  regiment  dynamited  Chang’s  train  killing  him."^^ 

The  Tokyo  government  attempted  to  rein  in  the  Kwangtung  Army.  This  proved  to 
be  a  difficult  task  as  a  substantial  segment  of  the  population  believed  that  the  Army  was 
right  in  executing  Chang  and  in  their  1931  invasion  of  Manchuria.  The  government’s 
actions  only  solidified  many  people's  belief  that  both  politics  and  business  were  irrepara¬ 
bly  corrupt.  The  people  hailed  the  Kwangtung  Army  as  proponents  of  the  common  man. 
Consequently,  the  Kwangtung  Army  grew  in  stature  and  the  Japanese  military  benefited 
by  gaining  increased  power  within  the  nation’s  political  hierarchy."^^  By  1938,  Japan’s 
government  was  dominated  by  the  military  as  the  Japanese  became  more  absorbed  in  a 
war  of  attrition  with  China."^’ 

The  US  and  Japan  went  to  war  in  large  part  because  of  irreconcilable  differences 
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in  their  national  strategies,  especially  concerning  issues  over  China.  Both  nations  de¬ 
sired  access  to  China’s  raw  materials  and  potential  markets.  The  Japanese  maintained 
that  control  over  parts  of  China  was  essential  not  only  to  provide  Japan  the  economic 
boost  it  needed  to  repair  its  ailing  economy,  but  also  to  provide  the  required  territory  to 
relieve  Japan’s  overcrowding.  A  Japanese-controlled  buffer  on  China’s  mainland  would 
also  provide  additional  security  against  the  Soviet  Union.  By  the  mid- 1930s  Japan  began 
to  strengthen  ties  with  the  Axis  powers.  Because  of  this  and  her  1937  invasion  of  China, 
Washington  moved  to  quarantine  Japan.  The  US  even  threatened  a  naval  blockade  and 
tensions  heightened  between  Washington  and  Tokyo."^^ 

Despite  these  threats,  the  Japanese  continued  their  expansion.  The  US  continued 
to  aid  the  Chinese  nationalist  resistance  to  Japan  by  providing  economic  and  military  as¬ 
sistance.  On  September  27,  1940,  the  Japanese  signed  the  Tripartite  Pact  with  Germany 
and  Italy  and  became  part  of  the  Axis.  Because  of  this  and  continuing  Japanese  expan¬ 
sion,  including  the  occupation  of  Indochina,  the  US  soon  began  a  series  of  economic  em¬ 
bargoes  against  Japan. These  embargoes  covered  many  strategic  materials,  the  most 
significant  of  which  was  oil.  These  moves  could  not  have  come  at  a  worse  time  as  Japan 
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was  bogged  down  in  the  war  in  China  and  was  in  greater  need  of  these  materials  to  help 
break  what  had  become  a  stalemate. On  July  26-27,  1941,  just  as  Japan  was  moving 
into  southern  Indochina,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  froze  Japanese 
assets  and  demanded  that  the  Japanese  withdraw  its  forces  from  China.^^  The  US  and 
Japan  were  moving  toward  the  brink  of  war. 

Japan’s  Strategy 

Japan  felt  compelled  to  regain  access  to  raw  materials  and  increase  its  influence 
throughout  Asia.  To  do  this,  Japan  would  expand  its  war.  In  1941,  Japan’s  war  plans 
called  for  the  capture  of  the  Southern  Resources  Area  in  South  East  Asia  and  Indonesia 
and  the  establishment  of  a  defense  perimeter  in  the  West  Pacific.  The  Japanese  military 
envisioned  this  defense  perimeter  as  a  series  of  fortified  island  outposts.  The  Japanese 
planned  to  develop  and  supply  these  outposts  to  protect  their  access  to  the  Southern  Re¬ 
sources  Area.  Japanese  military  leaders  believed  that  these  outposts  would  make  Ameri¬ 
can  intervention  in  this  area  of  the  Pacific  so  costly  that  it  would  effectively  repel  or  deter 
US  interference  in  what  Japan  was  doing. 

The  Japanese  obviously  viewed  US  expansion  into  the  Pacific,  and  its  meddling  in 
China  as  a  threat.  The  Japanese  were  also  concerned  that  the  US  might  respond  to  a 
Japanese  invasion  of  the  East  Indies  with  military  action.  Because  of  these  fears,  Japan 
planned  an  attack  on  US  naval  forces  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Japan’s  military  leaders  believed 
that  if  the  attack  did  incite  America  into  war,  it  would  be  limited,  and  that  by  the  time  the 
US  could  prepare  adequate  forces,  Japan’s  defense  perimeter  would  be  strong  enough  to 
repel  an  American  counter  attack. Because  of  the  military’s  domination  of  Japan’s  na¬ 
tional  decision  making  mechanism,  military  strategy  was  now — and  for  quite  some  time 
had  been — dictating  national  policy. 

Despite  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  crippling  of  much  of  the  Pacific  Elect, 
by  1942  the  momentum  of  the  war  began  to  shift  in  favor  of  the  US.  Eollowing  the  Battle 
of  Midway,  the  US  began  a  march  toward  the  Japanese  home  islands.  This  march  would 
end  in  Japan’s  surrender.  Table  2  depicts  some  additional  significant  military  events 
leading  up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Table  2.  Events  Preceding  the  Surrender  of  Japan 
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Date 

Event 

July  1944 

Marianas  fall 

October  1944 

Leyte  Gulf:  Japan’s  navy  no  longer  an  offensive 

force^^ 

November  1944 

Marianas  used  as  US  bases  for  bombing  Japan 

March  1945 

Large  scale  fire  raids  on  Japanese  Homeland 

April  1945 

Okinawa  invaded 

June  1945 

Okinawa  falls 

August  6,  1945 

Hiroshima  suffers  atomic  attack 

August  9,  1945 

Atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki 

August  9,  1945 

Soviets  defeat  Kwangtung  army  in  Manchuria 

August  15,  1945 

Japan  surrenders 

Pape’s  Theory  of  Denial  and  the  Surrender  of  Japan. 

Pape  argues  that  Japan’s  surrender  supports  his  theory  of  denial. To  prove  his 
case  he  describes  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  civilian  leaders,  the  military,  and  the  Emperor. 
From  these  vulnerabilities  he  determines  which  of  these  entities  were  the  most  susceptible 
to  coercion.^’ 

Pape  believes  that  the  Emperor  was  susceptible  to  coercion  and  that  he  played  a 
role  in  the  decision  to  surrender,  but  that  this  role  was  not  as  significant  as  some  have 
suggested.  Pape  argues  that  the  Emperor,  unlike  the  army,  was  concerned  about  the 
atomic  attack  on  Hiroshima.  However,  Pape  does  not  believe  that  the  Emperor’s  fear  of 
more  nuclear  punishment  was  a  major  factor  in  the  nation’s  decision  to  surrender. Pape 
views  the  Emperor’s  concerns  as  minor  because  he  considers  the  Emperor  powerless  to 
overrule  the  military  leadership  of  the  nation. 

Instead,  Pape  believes  the  only  new  vulnerability  that  really  had  a  significant 
bearing  on  Japan’s  decision  to  surrender  was  that  generated  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  attack 
into  Manchuria.  Pape  asserts  that  this  attack,  and  the  rapid  subsequent  defeat  of  the  of 
Kwangtung  Army,  made  the  Japanese  realize  that  they  could  not  defend  their  home  is¬ 
lands  against  an  American  invasion.  Pape  argues  that  this  realization  made  the  Emperor, 
the  civilian  leadership,  and  the  entity  that  mattered  most,  the  military,  feel  vulnerable.  It 
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was  this  development  that  made  the  Japanese  susceptible  to  coercion.  In  Pape’s  opinion 
the  principal  cause  of  Japan’s  surrender  was  the  “ability  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  military  vulnerability  of  the  home  islands  sufficiently  to  persuade  Japanese  leaders 
that  their  defense  was  highly  unlikely  to  succeed”,  thus  there  was  no  reason  to  continue  to 
resist.^^  Pape  believes  the  key  factors  that  led  to  this  realization  were  the  successes  of  the 
US  naval  blockade,  which  had  virtually  crippled  Japan’s  ability  to  produce  equipment  for 
its  forces,  and  the  Soviet  attack  in  Manchuria.  This  attack  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of 
the  Kwangtung  Army — still  viewed  as  Japan’s  premier  fighting  force — forced  Japan  to 
realize  that  they  could  not  repel  an  American  invasion.  The  reasoning  behind  this  was 
that  if  the  Soviets  could  defeat  the  Kwangtung  Army  in  such  short  order,  then  how  could 
a  poorly  armed  militia  repel  the  Americans?  After  all,  the  Americans  were  thought  to  be 
much  stronger  than  the  Soviets,  and  the  poorly  armed  and  supplied  militia  forces  were  not 
nearly  as  capable  as  the  Kwangtung  Army.  Pape  argues  that  this  made  the  Japanese  real¬ 
ize  that  their  military  was  indeed  vulnerable  for  it  could  easily  be  defeated.^^ 

TNS  and  the  Surrender  of  Japan 

While  Pape  believes  that  the  surrender  of  Japan  supports  his  theory  of  denial,  I 
believe  that  a  more  thorough  review  of  the  circumstances  behind  Japan’s  surrender  will 
show  that  targeting  national  security  (TNS)  more  fully  explains  what  actually  occurred. 
To  build  my  case  for  the  mechanism  of  TNS  and  the  Japanese  decision  to  surrender,  we 
will  need  to  examine  the  nation’s  decision-making  apparatus  as  it  existed  in  August, 
1945. 

For  many  reasons,  the  Japanese  internal  mechanism  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  generic  national  mechanism  described  in  Chapter  2.  Because  of  Japan’s  lack  of  do¬ 
mestic  raw  materials,  most  of  the  items  needed  for  the  war  had  to  be  imported.  This  need 
for  massive  amounts  of  imports  and  the  nation’s  relatively  small  merchant  fleet,  resulted 
in  a  commercial  shipping  system  that  was  already  working  at  near-capacity  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.^^  This  over-tasked  system  was  an  easy  target  for  US  naval  blockade 
and  submarine  warfare. This,  combined  with  the  destruction  of  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  United  States’  strategic  bombing  campaign,  had  by  the  summer  of  1945,  all  but  de- 
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stroyed  the  Japanese  economy.^^  With  the  economy  in  such  disarray,  its  status  as  a  viable 
contributor  to  the  national  mechanism  also  suffered.  By  1945,  the  economy  played  only  a 
minor  role  in  Japan’s  internal  national  mechanism.  We  can  find  evidence  of  this  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Zaibatsu’s  power  in  Japan’s  governmental  affairs.  The  Zaibatsu,  a  pow¬ 
erful  national  force  when  they  represented  a  viable  pre-war  economy,  were  by  1945 
stripped  of  most  the  power  and  prestige  they  had  once  possessed.^^  Consequently,  there 
was  little  the  crippled  economy  could  do  to  help  shore  up  national  security. 

The  people  were  also  of  little  help  in  reinforcing  national  security.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  average  citizen  subsisted  on  a  1200  calorie  per  day  diet,  the  people  were  al¬ 
ready  heavily  mobilized  and  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  defend  the  Emperor  and  the  na¬ 
tion.^’  Since  they  were  already  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice,  they  were  giving  all  they 
could.  Despite  this,  the  nation  was  still  experiencing  an  unacceptable  security  imbalance. 
In  other  words,  despite  the  fact  that  the  people  were  willing  to  endure  the  firebombings, 
the  starvation  and  the  dislocation,  and  still  fight  to  the  death  to  protect  the  Emperor,  this 
was  not  enough  to  restore  an  acceptable  level  of  national  security.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  get  more  from  the  people. 

The  Emperor,  despite  being  the  spiritual  and  moral  leader  of  the  nation,  had  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  a  figurehead.  While  loved  and  revered  by  the  people,  he  had  in 
many  ways  become  a  puppet  of  the  military.^^  The  Emperor  did  retain  the  title  of  su¬ 
preme  commander  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  throughout  the  war  he  had  failed  to  exercise 
control  over  his  forces.  When  the  Emperor  agreed  with  his  military  council,  the  military 
gladly  implemented  their  plans.  When  the  Emperor's  ideas  differed  from  the  military’s, 
the  military  politely  ignored  the  Emperor  and  the  difference  was  simply  attributed  to  bad 
counsel  offered  by  the  Emperor’s  civilian  advisors. The  Emperor’s  only  remaining 
source  of  true  power  over  the  nation  resided  in  his  ability  to  rally  the  people.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  with  a  word,  could  control  the  actions  of  millions — millions  that  had  already 
shown  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  protect  and  obey  him.  This  power 
over  the  people  allowed  the  Emperor,  if  need  be,  to  make  a  decision  counter  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  to  have  his  commands  obeyed. 
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The  military  had  become  the  strongest  component  within  Japan’s  national  deci¬ 
sion  making  structure,  and  because  of  both  the  loss  of  a  majority  of  the  navy,  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  perceptions  of  the  army,  the  latter  became  the  predominant  force  within  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  army  had  disobeyed  the  Emperor  over  matters  in  Manchuria 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  in  many  ways  become  its  pawn  during  this  war,  the  army’s 
leaders  realized  that  the  Emperor  remained  powerful  in  a  very  significant  way — through 
the  devotion  of  his  subjects.  It  was  because  of  this  power  that  open  refusal  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  demands  could  lead  to  popular  revolt  against  the  military.  The  military  had  but 
two  options  to  reinforce  the  nation’s  security  layer.  The  first  was  to  accept  surrender  and 
stop  the  erosion  caused  by  the  US  war  effort.  The  second  was  to  devise  some  way  to  in¬ 
crease  their  combat  effectiveness  and  rebuild  security  by  military  victory  over  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Eigure  4  illustrates  the  Japanese  TNS  model  of  1945,  accounting  for  the  reduction 
in  power  of  the  economy  and  the  people. 


Figure  4.  Japanese  TNS  Model  in  1945 


This  depiction  shows  the  relative  strengths  of  the  military  (by  1945  essentially  the 
army)  and  the  Emperor.  The  government,  although  depicted  with  the  same  relative  size 
as  the  people  and  economy  would  play  a  significant  role  but  only  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
Emperor  and  a  intermediary  for  the  army.  This  role  will  be  described  in  further  detail 
later  in  this  chapter. 

If  it  is  true  that  this  was  the  structure  that  existed  in  Japan  in  1945,  what  made  the 
Japanese  surrender  on  August  15  when  they  had  been  seemingly  preparing  for  a  last-ditch 
defense  of  the  home  islands  only  one  week  earlier?  The  answer  lies  in  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  events  and  national  leaders,  how  these  events  eroded  these  leaders’  perceptions  of 
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Japanese  national  security,  the  significance  of  these  events  in  the  minds  of  these  leaders, 
and  the  tempo  at  which  these  events  occurred. 

Long  before  August  15,  1945,  many  in  Japan’s  decision-making  mechanism  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  nation’s  security  layer  was  quickly  eroding  and  that  extreme  measures 
would  be  needed  to  reinforce  this  security.  This  realization  came  as  a  result  of  the 
mounting  defeat  of  Japan’s  naval  and  ground  forces  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  How¬ 
ever,  it  had  become  excessively  difficult  to  express  these  concerns  because  of  the  army’s 
domination  of  Japan’s  national  mechanism.  The  army,  the  embodiment  of  patriotism  and 
nationalism,  was  virtually  immune  to  criticism.  Criticizing  the  army  was  tantamount  to 
treason.  Because  of  this,  ideas  put  forth  by  the  army  generated  a  kind  of  inertia  all  their 
own.  Army  domination,  the  effectiveness  of  propaganda  on  the  civilian  population,  and 
the  Emperor’s  refusal  to  forcefully  intervene,  anesthetized  the  nation’s  collective  sense  of 
vulnerability.  However,  by  February  1945,  even  the  leadership  of  the  army  understood 
that  unless  they  could  get  external  support,  defeat  was  inevitable.’^  Figure  5  depicts  Ja¬ 
pan’s  national  security  situation  in  1945. 

US  military  action  had  eroded  Japan’s  national  security.  It  did  this  through  the 
ceaseless  string  of  military  defeats  that  it  handed  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  Japan  would  now 
need  to  find  some  way,  through  its  internal  national  mechanism,  to  reinforce  this  erosion. 
However,  most  of  the  components  of  Japan’s  internal  national  mechanism  had  become 
ineffective  because  of  the  war.  The  government  resorted  to  one  of  the  last  viable  compo¬ 
nents  that  remained — diplomacy.  They  directed  diplomatic  efforts  at  the  Soviets  in 
hopes  they  would  come  to  Japan’s  aid.  There  were  two  aspects  of  this  diplomatic  effort. 
The  first  was  to  get  the  Soviets  to  unite  with  Japan  and  help  her  fight  off  the  impending 
American  invasion.  The  other  was  to  have  the  Soviets  diplomatically  intervene  on  Ja¬ 
pan’s  behalf  to  get  better  terms  for  surrender  than  those  outlined  at  Potsdam. 

The  army  sanctioned  these  diplomatic  efforts  for  Soviet  aid.  The  army  believed 
that  if  the  Soviets  would  align  themselves  with  the  Japanese  then  Japan  could  better  arm 
and  supply  its  forces  to  defend  against  a  US  invasion.  Because  the  army  had  come  to 
provide  virtually  all  the  capability  of  the  Japanese  national  mechanism,  the  army  again 
provided  the  solution  to  the  unacceptable  erosion  of  national  security. 
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Figure  5.  Japanese  TNS  Model  1945  and  Security  Erosion 

This  solution  was  to  rearm  with  Soviet  assistance,  and  then  fight  to  the  death  to 
protect  the  home  islands  from  invasion/"^ 

This  plan  to  fight  to  the  death  with  Soviet  aid  changed  the  perceptions  of  many 
within  Japan’s  national  mechanism.  The  plan  to  defend  Japan  further  spurred  nationalism 
by  allowing  the  country  to  rally  for  a  cause — to  retain  their  beloved  Emperor  and  their 
traditional  form  of  rule.  However,  most  of  the  nation’s  leaders — both  military  and  civil¬ 
ian — realized  that  even  with  Soviet  aid,  this  plan  would  only  make  invasion  more  costly, 
it  would  not  repel  an  invasion.  The  issue  soon  became  not  one  of  victory,  but  rather  an 
issue  of  how  best  to  force  the  Americans  into  allowing  Japan  to  retain  the  Emperor  after 
the  inevitable  surrender.  The  military  believed  that  if  it  could  raise  the  cost  of  invasion 
high  enough,  then  the  US  would  allow  the  Emperor  to  remain  the  leader  of  the  nation.  In 
this  way,  this  defense  plan  provided  the  Japanese  with  a  fragile  measure  of  hope,  the  hope 
of  retaining  their  form  of  governance  and  in  a  large  part  their  culture. 

The  illusion  that  Japan’s  army  had  developed  a  viable  plan  to  repair  the  nation’s 
ailing  security  vanished  in  August,  1945.  On  August  6,  the  United  States  bombed  Hi¬ 
roshima  with  an  atomic  device,  resulting  in  the  near-instant  deaths  of  eighty  thousand 
people  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  city.’^  This  level  of  death  and  destruction, 
while  less  than  that  caused  by  conventional  incendiary  bombing,  had  two  features  that 
made  it  entirely  different  from  the  destruction  caused  by  the  incendiary  campaign.  The 
first  of  these  features  was  shock.  The  destruction  caused  in  Hiroshima  resulted  from  the 
release  of  one  weapon,  not  from  hundreds  of  incendiaries,  and  this  destruction  came  in¬ 
stantly.  The  second  feature  that  made  the  atomic  weapon  different  than  incendiaries  was 
fear.  Where  incendiary  bombings  were  quite  horrible,  the  people  had  seen  incendiaries’ 
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effects,  and  the  Emperor  had  come  to  accept  this  horror.  The  effects  of  the  nuclear  bomb, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  relatively  unknown.  This  event  had  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  Emperor  and  the  civilian  leadership  in  the  government.’’  However,  the  military  lead¬ 
ership,  in  a  failing  attempt  to  retain  dominance  of  Japan’s  national  mechanism,  down¬ 
played  Hiroshima’s  bombing,  claiming  that  the  weapon  was  not  a  nuclear  device,  and 
even  if  it  was,  that  the  United  States  did  not  have  enough  nuclear  material  to  produce 
many  more  of  these  devices.  Despite  the  military’s  attempts  to  reassure  the  Emperor,  he 
remained  gravely  concerned.  This  concern  was  justified  for  on  August  9,  the  US  dropped 
a  second  nuclear  device,  this  one  on  Nagasaki. 

Subsequent  events  also  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  Japanese.  Although  the 
Japanese  retained  a  non-aggression  treaty  with  the  Soviets  and  had  been  negotiating  with 
them  to  provide  some  form  of  aid,  the  Soviets  gave  no  clues  to  what  level  of  help  they 
could  offer.  Einally,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  the  Soviet  Union  told  the  Japanese 
that  they  would  not  join  with  them  to  repel  the  American  invasion.  This  dashed  any 
hopes  of  military  assistance  to  shore  up  the  army’s  defense  plans.  In  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Soviets  also  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  intervene  diplomatically  to  se¬ 
cure  better  terms  of  surrender  than  those  offered  at  Potsdam.  On  the  heels  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  the  Soviets  nullified  their  non-aggression 
treaty  with  the  Japanese,  declared  war  on  August  8,  and  attacked  the  Kwangtung  Army  in 
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Manchuria.  The  Soviets  defeated  the  Kwangtung  Army  within  hours. 

Eiterally  as  the  Soviets  were  defeating  the  Kwangtung  Army,  Japan’s  Council  for 
Direction  of  the  War  was  in  session.  This  six-member  council  was  charged  with  making 
all  substantive  policy  regarding  the  war.  They  began  their  meeting  with  an  argument  over 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima.  The  army  chief  of  staff  had  received  a  message  that  stated 
“the  whole  city  of  Hiroshima  was  destroyed  instantly  by  a  single  bomb”  and  that  the 
bomb  was  dropped  by  one  or  at  most  two  aircraft.  Despite  this,  a  heated  debate  ensued 
as  to  whether  this  had  been  a  nuclear  attack.  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  Toyota  pooh-poohed 
US  President  Harry  S.  Truman’s  threat  to  use  atomic  bombs  on  other  Japanese  cities. 
Toyota  did  not  believe  that  the  US,  or  any  nation,  had  enough  nuclear  material  to  mount 
the  level  of  attack  that  Truman  had  threatened.  He  also  believed  that  even  if  the  US  did 
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possess  enough  weapons  to  mount  a  widespread  nuclear  attack  that  world  opinion  would 

O  1 

force  them  to  stop.  Army  leaders,  stating  that  they  did  not  have  all  the  facts  surrounding 
the  Soviet  advances  in  Manchuria,  refused  to  believe  that  the  war  was  being  lost  in  China 
until  they  could  get  some  kind  of  conformation.  Just  as  this  discussion  was  proceeding, 

one  of  Premier  Suzuki’ s  aides  interrupted  and  handed  him  a  note.  It  read:  “Nagasaki  City 
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was  struck  this  morning  by  a  severe  attack  of  Hiroshima  type.  Damage  is  extensive”. 

Now  everyone  at  the  council  meeting  realized  that  the  US  did  have  more  than  one 
weapon.  What  they  did  not  know  though  was  how  many  more  they  had,  and  if  world 
opinion  could  stop  further  nuclear  attack.  Suzuki  said  solemnly  “This,  added  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  barbaric  attack  on  Hiroshima  compounds  the  impact  on  the  Russian  attack  on  Ja- 
pan.  I  wish  the  foreign  Minister  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  Potsdam  terms.”  The 
discussion  that  ensued  would  result  in  Japan’s  unconditional  surrender. 

Through  the  TNS  framework  we  can  see  how  the  Japanese  realized  their  security 
was  in  jeopardy.  Their  security  was  initially  eroded  when  they  realized  that  they  could 
not  maintain  their  defensive  perimeter.  When  the  US  breached  this  perimeter,  then  they 
had  two  fundamental  choices;  redefine  their  security  needs  to  a  lower  level — a  level  that 
they  could  now  maintain — or  find  some  way  to  reinforce  their  eroded  security.  Since,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  nation’s  security  requirements  are  influenced  by  culture,  his¬ 
tory,  geography  and  a  host  of  other  factors,  and  as  such,  this  perception  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  need  is  very  difficult  to  change.  Consequently,  the  Japanese  were  forced  to  go  to  the 
components  of  their  national  mechanism  to  find  some  way  to  replenish  the  security  they 
had  lost,  for  only  in  this  fashion  could  they  return  to  security  homeostasis.  When  they 
went  to  their  national  mechanism  they  found  few  viable  options,  and  the  situation  was 
deteriorating  rapidly.  They  were  now  a  nation  near  starvation,  racked  with  massive  fire- 
raids,  with  an  impotent  army  and  no  naval  forces.  Add  to  this  the  atomic  attacks  on  Hi¬ 
roshima  followed  by  the  denial  of  Soviet  aid,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  subsequent 
short-order  defeat  of  what  they  had  believed  to  be  their  premier  fighting  force  at  the  same 
time  as  another  terrifying  atomic  attack  was  underway.  This  is  what  made  Japan  suscep¬ 
tible  to  coercion:  not  the  denial  of  their  strategy  that  Pape  espouses,  but  the  multitude  of 
events,  in  their  totality.  The  nation  was  trapped,  like  a  trapped  animal,  the  nation  at- 
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tempted  every  possible  means  for  escape.  It  was  only  when  all  these  avenues  of  escape 
were  cut  off  that  Japan  surrendered. 

When  examining  coercion  through  TNS,  the  issue  is  not  one  of  which  straw 
breaks  the  camel’s  back,  but  rather  that  it  takes  many  straws.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  it  was 
combination  of  the  nuclear  attacks,  the  lack  of  aid  by  the  Soviets,  the  unknowns  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  United  States  nuclear  arsenal,  the  Soviet  declaration  of  war,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Kwangtung  Army,  in  combination  with  the  temporal  compression  in  which  these 
events  happened  that  made  the  Japanese  susceptible  to  coercion.  Japan  became  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  coercion  when  their  security  was  eroded  and  the  components  of  their  national 
mechanism  was  incapable  of  adequately  reinforcing  it. 

Denial  and  TNS  in  the  Surrender  of  Japan 

There  are  many  differences  between  Pape’s  denial  theory  and  TNS  in  relation  to 
the  surrender  of  Japan  following  W.W.II.  One  difference  is  that  Pape  takes  a  more  sim¬ 
plistic  view  of  the  causes  of  coercion.  In  the  case  of  the  coercion  of  Japan,  Pape  attempts 
to  discover  the  single  cause,  or  the  single  most  important  cause  of  coercive  leverage. 
Discovering  a  single  cause  is  difficult,  for  there  may  not  be  one.  Rather,  coercion  may  be 
caused  by  a  combination  of  events  and  how  these  events  generate  the  perception  of  dete¬ 
riorating  national  security,  a  security  that  the  nation  can  no  longer  repair  with  its  own  de¬ 
vices.  Robert  Butow  identified  this  complex  interaction  of  events,  perceptions,  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  Japan’s  Decision  to  Surrender.  He  writes: 

Japan’s  formal  acceptance  of  the  Potsdam  ultimatum  in  August  1945  rep¬ 
resented  much  more  than  just  a  hasty  reaction  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
Soviet  Union’s  entry  into  the  war.  The  capitulation  was  actually  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  behind-the-scenes  activities  of  those  Japanese  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  produced  Japan’s  decision  to  surrender  .  .  .  The  promotion  of 
schemes  to  negotiate  a  settlement  favorable  to  Japan,  the  launching  of 
peace  feelers  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  the  quest  for  Soviet  aid  and  later 
for  Soviet  mediation,  and  the  final  reliance  upon  the  influence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Throne  record  the  steps  by  which  a  small  faction  within  the 
ruling  elite  committed  the  Japanese  government  to  salvaging,  through  ne¬ 
gotiation,  a  part  at  least  of  what  the  military  could  no  longer  maintain  by 
force  of  arms.^"^ 
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Pape  states  that  denial  is  the  defeat  of  the  adversary’s  strategy  and  that  this  defeat 
provides  effective  coercive  leverage. If  Pape  is  correct  then  the  Japanese  should  have 
been  susceptible  to  coercion  several  times  throughout  the  war.  For  example,  after  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  it  never  intended  to  enter  into  a  total  war  with  the  US.  Rather  Ja¬ 
pan  planned  instead  to  fight  a  limited  war  against  the  US  and  continue  its  war  efforts  in 
China.^*’  By  waging  total  war,  the  US  in  essence  defeated  Japan’s  strategy  of  limited  war¬ 
fare.  This,  however,  did  not  coerce  the  Japanese  into  any  concessions.  That  the  US  de¬ 
feated  Japan’s  limited  war  strategy,  yet  Japan  remained  uncoerced,  challenges  Pape’s  de¬ 
nial  theory.  The  next  Japanese  strategy  was  defeated  by  the  US  at  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
After  Midway,  the  US  held  the  strategy  of  a  robust  Japanese  defense  perimeter  at  risk.  If 
the  US  breached  this  perimeter,  then  Japan’s  strategy  was  once  more  defeated.  The  US 
did  breach  this  defensive  perimeter,  thus  again  Japan’s  strategy  lay  defeated.  Yet,  even 
though  the  US  defeated  this  strategy,  the  Japanese  still  were  not  coerced.  In  1943,  Ja- 
pan’s  military  leadership  established  an  “absolute  national  defense  zone.”  This  zone 
included  Japan  proper,  the  Kuriles,  the  Marianas,  the  Carolines,  most  of  Indonesia,  and 
Burma.  In  July,  1944,  the  US  captured  the  Marianas.  Taking  the  Marianas  breached  Ja¬ 
pan’s  “absolute  defense  zone”  yet  defeating  this  strategy  still  failed  to  coerce  Japan. 

In  this  case  Pape  argues  that  the  Japanese  strategy  to  raise  the  cost  of  invasion  by 
the  United  States  was  the  strategy  that  had  to  defeated  before  coercion  could  be  effective. 
What  Pape  fails  to  understand,  however,  is  that  the  Japanese  strategy  to  defend  the  home 
islands  was  not  expected  to  succeed.  In  other  words,  Japanese  leadership  knew  that  ill- 
equipped  army  and  militia  units,  with  only  Kamikaze  attacks  to  project  power,  were  not 
going  to  repel  an  invasion.  The  Japanese  army  designed  the  concept  of  home  island  de¬ 
fense  simply  to  raise  the  cost  of  invasion.  This  they  hoped,  would  force  the  United  States 
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to  reduce  the  demands  that  it  had  defined  in  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

Denial  fails  to  identify  which  of  the  adversary’s  strategies  we  must  defeated  in 
order  to  coerce  them.  Since  the  adversary  is  reactive — as  in  the  case  of  Japan — they  quite 
possibly  will  have  several  strategies  throughout  a  conflict.  Denial  fails  to  describe  how  to 
identify  the  one  critical  strategy  from  this  plethora  of  possibilities.  The  lack  of  this  pre¬ 
scriptive  feature  forces  the  coercer  to  defeat  all  the  adversary’s  strategies  for  it  is  the  de- 
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feat  of  the  adversary’s  last  strategy  that  causes  coercion.  Because  of  this  shortcoming, 
Pape’s  denial  theory  fails  to  adequately  explain  the  coercive  mechanism  behind  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Japan. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  investigate  coercion  in  a  more  limited  conflict  with 
different  stakes.  The  next  case  study,  the  war  in  Vietnam,  will  concentrate  on  the  use  of 
airpower  to  coerce  the  North  Vietnamese  to  accept  negotiated  peace  with  the  United 
States.  In  this  case  study  we  will  again  attempt  to  explain  what  happened  in  the  context 
of  both  denial  and  TNS  and  determine  which  if  either  of  these  theories  explains  what  ac¬ 
tually  occurred. 
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would  provide  a  decisive  battle  from  which  to  gain  better  terms  for  surrender,  where 
promptly  the  army  chief  of  staff  agreed. 
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Chapter  4 


The  Case  for  Coercion  in  the  War  in  Vietnam 


As  an  instrument  of  power,  military  force  has  not  been  limited  to  actual 
armed  conflicts,  but  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  threat  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  another  state.  In  the  threat  environment,  it  is  proposed  or 
potential  damage  that  could  be  inflicted  by  a  nation’s  armed  forces  rather 
than  the  actual  defeat  of  an  opposing  military  force  that  provides  the  basis 
for  attaining  the  diplomatic  objective. 


Peter  Karsten,  Military  Threats:  A 
Systematic  Historical  Analysis  of  the 
Determinants  of  Success 

The  Vietnam  War  provides  a  very  interesting  case  study  in  the  mechanism  of 
military  coercion.  The  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  was  an 
amalgam  of  many  different  conflicts  that  at  times,  for  the  United  States,  had  differing 
goals,  and  generated  many  differing  strategies. The  conflict  began  with  the  North  pri¬ 
marily  waging  a  guerrilla  war  and  then  progressing  in  what  many  assert  was  a  classic 
Maoist  fashion  into  more  conventional  warfare.^°  Unlike  the  war  against  Japan,  in  Viet¬ 
nam  the  United  States  fought  a  limited  war  for  limited  aims.  Also  unlike  W.W.n,  Viet¬ 
nam  was  fought  against  the  nuclear  backdrop  of  what  had  become  a  bipolar  world  with 
the  United  States  as  a  combatant,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)  as  North  Vietnam’s  sponsors. 

Because  of  these  differences,  the  study  of  military  coercion  in  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict  should  provide  a  glimpse  into  how  coercion  works  in  a  constrained  environment 
short  of  total  war.^^  If  we  can  identify  an  effective  coercive  mechanism  in  limited  war, 
we  may  get  one  step  closer  to  determining  if  there  is  a  model  that  describes  what  gener¬ 
ates  effective  military  coercion  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 
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However,  before  we  begin  our  examination  of  coercion  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
we  must  first  establish  a  brief  chronology  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  fall  of  South  Viet¬ 
nam  in  1975.  After  presenting  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  war,  I  will  detail  North  Viet¬ 
nam’s  strategy.  Once  the  North’s  strategy  is  outlined,  I  will  describe  Rolling  Thunder  in 
the  context  of  denial  and  TNS  and  then  compare  the  similarities  and  differences  of  these 
two  theories  in  relation  to  this  campaign.  After  discussing  Rolling  Thunder,  I  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  Linebacker  air  campaigns,  once  more  detailing  these  campaigns  through  denial 
and  TNS.  I  will  then  compare  how  these  two  models  explain  Linebacker’s  outcome  and 
assess  which  better  explains  what  actually  happened. 

Vietnam:  The  Road  to  War 

The  roots  of  the  Vietnam  war  can  be  traced  back  to  before  W.W.n.  Indochina, 
long  viewed  by  imperialist  powers  as  a  cornucopia  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  was  even¬ 
tually  caught  up  in  the  middle  of  an  international  tug  of  war.  A  French  colony  prior  to  the 
onset  of  W.W.n,  the  French  returned  to  Vietnam  following  Japan’s  surrender.  China’s 
lapse  into  communism,  and  the  subsequent  US  policy  against  communist  expansion, 
would  eventually  force  the  US  and  communist  North  Vietnam  into  conflict.  The  war  that 
followed  would  span  a  decade  and  would  affect  the  US  military  for  years  to  follow.  Ta- 
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ble  3  lists  some  of  the  key  events  surrounding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Table  3.  Events  preceding  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam 


Date 

Description  of  the  Event 

1949 

Chinese  Nationalists  collapse.  US  policy  firmly  directed 
toward  blocking  further  Communist  expansion. 

1954 

Dien  Bien  Phu  Falls.  Almost  1  million  refugees  flow  from 
North  to  South.  The  communist  Vietminh  regime  formally 
takes  control  of  Hanoi  and  North  Vietnam. 

February  1955 

US  takes  over  responsibility  for  training  South  Vietnamese 
forces  from  French. 

1965 

Three  US  Division  equivalents  ordered  into  ground  com¬ 
bat. 

2  March  1965  - 
31  October  1968 

Rolling  Thunder 
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Table  3  (cont.).  Events  preceding  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam 


Date  Description  of  the  Event 

1968 

Tet  Offensive 

February  1969 

Tet  Truce  signed 

1969 

Vietnamization  begins 

30  March  1972 

Easter  Offensive  begins 

10  May  1972  - 
23  October  1972 

Linebacker  I 

18-29  December 
1972 

Linebacker  II 

January  1973 

Paris  accords  signed 

1973 

US  ground  troops  depart  Vietnam 

1975 

North  Vietnam  attacks  and  reunifies  nation 

North  Vietnam’s  Strategy 

The  strategy  employed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  closely  resembled  Mao’s  doc- 
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trine  of  “Revolutionary  Warfare.”  British  insurgency  expert  Robert  Thompson  states: 

Revolutionary  war  was  designed  both  to  be  immune  to  the  application  of 
conventional  military  power  and,  unlike  guerrilla  or  resistance  campaigns 
in  support  of  conventional  armies,  to  be  decisive  on  its  own.  It  is  total  war 
in  that  it  involves  everyone  within  the  threatened  country  and  embraces 
every  aspect  of  human  endeavor  and  thought — military,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  psychological.  It  is  also  total  in  the  sense  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  dictum  that  there  should  be  no  concern  for  “stupid  scruples  about 
benevolence,  righteousness  and  morality  in  war.”^‘^ 

Mao  viewed  Revolutionary  War  as  a  two-part  strategy  of  guerrilla  tactics 
and  political  activity.^^  This  political  activity  is  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
phases.  The  first  phase  is  the  defensive  or  organizational  phase.  During  this 
phase  the  revolutionaries  establish  a  political  infrastructure  within  the  victim’s 
population.  This  period  is  marked  by  political  propaganda  to  win  popular  support 
while  terrorism  is  used  to  intimidate  the  government  and  to  “coax”  those  who  re¬ 
main  reluctant  to  join  the  cause. 

The  second  phase  is  marked  by  guerrilla  warfare.  This  begins  in  relatively 
remote  areas  with  low  intensity  attacks  against  government  holdings.  These  at- 
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tacks  then  begin  to  grow  more  potent  as  the  insurgents  begin  to  strengthen  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  machinery  that  they  developed  in  phase  one.  In  other  words, 
the  insurgents  consolidate  and  increase  strength  in  the  areas  that  most  embrace 
their  cause. 

In  the  third  phase — the  conventional  offensive — the  insurgency  becomes  a 
full-blown  civil  war.  The  guerrillas  are  now  converted  into  conventional  war¬ 
fighters  as  the  insurgency  actively  seeks  confrontation  with  the  enemy’s  most  ca¬ 
pable  units. In  this  final  stage  the  insurgents  oust  the  government  and  take 
charge  of  the  nation. 

Although  this  type  of  warfare  is  often  viewed  as  serial — progressing  from 
guerrilla  to  conventional  war — it  is  actually  quite  flexible.  The  insurgents  can 
move  about  quite  freely  from  one  stage  to  another.  North  Vietnam  demonstrated 
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the  ability  to  orchestrate  this  cyclical  pattern  throughout  the  war. 

The  US  used  a  multitude  of  tactics  and  tools  to  counter  this  strategy  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  Two  of  the  most  discussed,  described,  and  debated — at  least  by 
the  USAF —  are  the  Linebacker  and  Rolling  Thunder  air  campaigns.  While  both 
obviously  utilized  airpower,  these  campaigns  were  quite  different  and  had  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  results. 


Denial  and  Rolling  Thunder 

Pape  views  Rolling  Thunder  largely  as  a  type  of  civilian  punishment  campaign 
designed  to  increase  the  costs  and  risks  to  civilians  in  the  North;  as  such,  he  believes  that 
this  campaign  was  destined  to  fail.  Pape  describes  the  tactics  of  the  first  phase  of  Rolling 
Thunder,  the  period  encompassing  spring  and  summer  1965,  as  a  lenient  Schelling  strat- 
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egy.  The  design  of  this  part  of  the  campaign  elevated  risk  to  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  North  by  a  gradual  and  methodical  escalation  of  bombing.  This  escalation  was  as 
much  an  increase  in  bomb  tonnage  and  the  number  of  sorties  flown  as  a  systematic 
movement  of  the  target  areas  further  North  toward  major  industrial  centers.  This  escala¬ 
tion,  closely  tied  to  diplomatic  efforts,  at  least  in  theory,  was  designed  to  coerce  the  North 
into  concessions  by  placing  their  industrial  centers  at  risk.^^  While  Pape  believes  that  this 
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phase  was  faithful  to  Schelling’s  precepts,  he  states  that  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (DRV)  could  not  be  coerced  by  this  type  of  strategy.  He  reasons  that  since  their 
desires  for  the  territory  in  the  South  were  so  strong,  and  their  industrial  capacity  so  small, 
this  strategy  could  not  create  risks  great  enough  to  change  the  “North’s  political  calcu- 
lus.”'°° 

Pape  describes  the  second  phase  of  Rolling  Thunder,  the  period  of  summer  1965 
through  the  winter  of  1966,  as  a  period  dominated  by  an  interdiction  strategy.  This  in¬ 
terdiction  campaign  was  designed  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  supplies  and  men  from  the  North 
into  South  Vietnam.  This  effort  failed  because  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  The  war  during 
this  period  was  largely  a  guerrilla  war,  as  such  the  required  flow  of  supplies  and  men  was 
marginal.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  men  and  supplies  required  from  the  North, 
traffic  on  the  supply  routes  was  sporadic  at  best.  This  sporadic  movement,  the  numerous 
routes  available,  and  the  ability  of  the  North  to  conceal  their  movements  under  jungle 
canopy  or  the  dark  of  night,  made  interdiction  extremely  difficult. 

Pape  believes  that  the  third  phase  of  Rolling  Thunder,  from  spring  through  fall 
1967,  involved  a  Douhetian  strategy.  The  strategy  during  this  part  of  the  campaign 
provided  a  “sharp  knock”  on  the  remaining  industrial  targets  in  the  North.  This  strategy 
also  failed  because  of  the  inability  of  conventional  ordnance  to  provide  the  level  of  pun¬ 
ishment  required  to  weaken  North  Vietnam’s  desire  for  territory. 

Because  of  the  popular  backlash  against  the  war  in  the  United  States,  the  final 
phase  of  Rolling  Thunder  was  a  de-escalation.  This  was,  however,  a  geographic  de- 
escalation  only.  Because  of  bombing  restrictions  in  the  North,  more  sorties  were  actually 
available  for  interdiction  missions.  These  interdiction  missions  were  again  ineffective 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  supplies  and  personnel  that  had  to  flow  into  the  South 
for  the  guerrilla  war.  Pape  acknowledges  that  in  this  situation  his  denial  model  is  impo¬ 
tent,  as  are  the  Douhet  and  Schelling  models. Rolling  Thunder,  in  Pape’s  mind,  was 
destined  to  fail  because  during  the  period  of  Rolling  Thunder’s  execution,  the  North  was 
immune  to  coercion.  Rewrites: 

It  seems  clear  that  Rolling  Thunder  failed  not  because  coercive  strategies 
were  poorly  executed  but  for  the  fundamental  reason  that  during  the  John¬ 
son  years  North  Vietnam  was  largely  immune  to  conventional  coercion. 
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TNS  and  Rolling  Thunder 


Pape’s  assertion  that  Rolling  Thunder  was  not  effective  in  generating  coercion  is 
essentially  correct,  but  his  reasoning  in  making  this  statement  is  flawed.  The  North  may 
have  been  susceptible  to  coercion,  but  the  methods  that  the  US  used  were  not  well 
matched  to  the  situation  at  hand.  This  mismatch  occurred  because  the  US  had  first  failed 
to  understand  what  made  the  North  Vietnamese  government  feel  secure,  and  how  the 
North’s  internal  national  mechanism  worked  to  maintain  its  security.  This  understanding 
would  be  required  if  the  US  was  to  develop  an  effective  campaign  strategy  to  coerce  the 
North. 

As  in  the  case  of  Japan’s  surrender,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  3,  the  internal  mecha¬ 
nism  in  the  DRV  differed  from  the  generic  internal  national  mechanism  that  I  presented 
earlier.  Figure  6  depicts  the  TNS  model  for  the  DRV  from  1964  to  1972.  This  model 
depicts  the  increased  role  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  critical  role  of  the  people,  im¬ 
ports,  and  allies. 

The  communist  party  had  come  to  dominate  the  national  mechanism  of  the  North. 
The  people,  while  required  to  carry  on  the  war  effort,  were  little  more  than  pawns  of  the 
party  as  communist  and  nationalist  fervor  swept  the  nation.  The  North,  lacking  industrial 
capability,  was  dependent  on  allies  and  the  imports  that  these  allies  brought  to  the  under¬ 
developed  nation. 


Figure  6.  DRV  TNS  Model  1964  thru  1972 


Rolling  Thunder  failed  to  provide  the  coercive  leverage  that  the  Johnson  Admini¬ 
stration  had  hoped  for,  not  because  the  North  was  invulnerable  as  Pape  argues,  but  rather 
because  it  failed  to  be  true  to  the  concepts  of  TNS.  Specifically,  for  Rolling  Thunder  to 
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have  been  effective,  the  North’s  security  had  to  be  threatened.  To  effectively  threaten  the 
DRV's  security,  the  US  would  have  needed  to  understand  what  made  the  North  feel  se¬ 
cure  in  the  first  place,  and  how  much  the  North  wanted  to  keep  what  the  US  was  after.  If 
the  US  could  have  identified  what  made  the  DRV  feel  secure,  then  they  could  determine 
how  to  best  erode  this  security.  The  level  of  erosion  would  have  to  be  so  significant  that 
the  DRV  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  US  demands.  As  the  North’s  security  was  being 
eroded  to  this  level,  the  US  would  have  had  to  ensure  that  the  components  of  the  enemy's 
internal  national  mechanism  were  made  incapable  of  reinforcing  their  security.  This 
could  have  been  done  by  either  direct  military  attack  or  through  diplomatic  or  other 
means.  These  attacks,  whether  diplomatic  or  military,  would  have  needed  to  occur  in 
rapid  succession  against  all  viable  components  of  the  North’s  national  mechanism.  In 
this  way  the  US  could  have,  as  it  did  against  Japan  in  1945,  developed  a  sense  of  help¬ 
lessness  as  all  avenues  available  to  the  government  were  cut-off.  The  object  would  be  to 
leave  the  DRV  with  a  choice  between  accepting  US  demands  or  suffering  from  unaccept¬ 
able  security  erosion. 

Rolling  Thunder  did  little  if  any  of  this.  First,  the  US  failed  to  identify  what  made 
the  DRV  feel  secure.  Without  first  identifying  what  made  the  North  feel  secure,  it  would 
have  been  by  coincidence  alone  that  Rolling  Thunder  would  have  affected  this  sense  of 
security.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Rolling  Thunder  did  not  damage  the  North — it  did — but 
this  damage  had  little  if  any  impact  on  the  DRV’s  sense  of  security.  In  fact,  not  only 
did  Rolling  Thunder  fail  to  effectively  threaten  the  North,  North  Vietnamese  officials  did 
not  even  equate  Rolling  Thunder  with  American  resolve  to  prevent  a  takeover  of  the 
South,  but  rather  viewed  Rolling  Thunder  as  a  limited  effort  to  improve  the  US  bargain- 
ing  position.  Rolling  Thunder  also  failed  to  effectively  target  the  North’s  national 
mechanism  because  direct  attack  on  the  people,  government,  and  the  imports  needed  for 
war  were  in  large  measure,  off  limits. Additionally,  bombing  pauses  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  US  to  effectively  generate  the  sensation 
of  time  compression  in  the  North’s  government. 

If  the  air  campaign  had  eroded  the  North’s  security,  or  disabled  the  North's  ability 
to  rebuild  its  security,  then  the  DRV  might  have  been  coerced.  This  is  precisely  what 
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happened  during  Linebacker.  Events  leading  up  to  Linebacker  I  eroded  the  North's  secu¬ 
rity  while  the  Linebacker  air  campaign  nullified  the  DRV's  ability  to  effectively  use  its 
military  to  restore  this  security  loss.  However,  before  we  discuss  Linebacker  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  TNS,  let  us  examine  what  Pape  has  to  say  about  this  campaign. 

Denial  and  Linebacker 

While  Pape  views  Rolling  Thunder  as  a  failure,  he  believes  that  Linebacker  was  a 

coercive  success.  He  asserts  that  the  reason  for  this  success  was  that  the  nature  of  the  war 

itself  had  changed.  With  the  start  of  the  DRV’s  1972  conventional  offensive  (the  Easter 

Offensive),  Hanoi  had  transformed  the  war  from  guerrilla  combat,  whose  forces  needed 

little  if  any  external  re-supply,  into  a  conventional  mechanized  war  where  logistics  were 

now  critical  and  hence  susceptible  to  interdiction.'^' 

Pape  believes  that  Linebacker  I’s  successes  in  interdicting  and  destroying  the 

DRV’s  combat  material  was  the  cause  of  coercion  that  compelled  the  Hanoi  government 

to  accept  US  terms  for  peace.  Pape  also  argues  that  Linebacker  I  was  a  much  larger  coer- 
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cive  success  than  its  successor  Linebacker  n. 

Pape  asserts  that  Linebacker  n  only  provided  the  minimal  level  of  coercive  power 
required  to  force  the  DRV  to  accept  the  cosmetic  changes  in  the  peace  plan  demanded  by 
the  South  Vietnamese.  He  does  grant,  however,  that  Linebacker  n  did  force  the  DRV  to 
adhere  to  the  deal  that  they  had  previously  made.  But  this  was  all  that  Pape  believes 
Linebacker  II  could  do.  Pape  states  that  Linebacker  n  could  not  have  forced  the  DRV 
into  any  substantially  greater  concessions,  it  was  merely  able  to  insure  compliance  with 
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the  agreement  that  had  already  been  made. 

TNS  and  Linebacker 

Pape  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  Linebacker  I  produced  some  coercive  effect. 
He  is  wrong,  however,  in  his  assertion  that  the  sole,  or  even  the  most  important,  cause  of 
coercion  during  Linebacker  I  was  the  vulnerability  of  the  DRV’s  military  strategy.  It  was 
not  this  military  vulnerability  that  caused  coercion  but  rather  a  series  of  events,  working 
in  concert  that  made  coercion  possible.  Before  I  discuss  what  I  believe  are  the  true 
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mechanisms  behind  Linebacker’s  coercion,  let  me  first  address  how  the  situation  in  Viet¬ 
nam  had  changed  since  the  end  of  Rolling  Thunder. 

By  1972,  Vietnamization  was  well  underway.  Vietnamization  was  the  process  by 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  were  gradually  taking  on  more  responsibility  for  fighting  the 
war.  Eventually,  the  South  had  taken  on  a  majority  of  the  ground  combat  functions  as  the 
US  began  reducing  troop  strength.  Through  Vietnamization,  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
had  become  a  much  more  potent  fighting  force.  This  was  not  just  the  result  of  US  train¬ 
ing  and  equipment,  but  also  in  large  measure  due  to  the  passage  of  time.  The  years  that 
passed  had  allowed  the  South  Vietnamese  to  develop  a  professional  officer  cadre,  leader¬ 
ship  had  historically  been  provided  by  the  French  and  then  the  Americans.  While  this 
force  was  better  prepared  and  led  than  ever  before,  it  was  still  no  match  for  the  DRV’s 
forces.  Because  of  the  relative  power  of  the  North,  South  Vietnam  remained  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  US  airpower.^^"^ 

South  Vietnam’s  government,  while  still  corrupt,  was  becoming  more  legitimate. 
Support  for  the  communists  began  to  drop  in  the  South.  One  province  reported  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  population  now  supported  the  North’s  cause  as  compared  to  75  per¬ 
cent  that  had  supported  it  earlier. 

The  situation  that  had  developed  in  the  South  had  begun  to  jeopardize  the  national 
security  of  the  North. As  the  DRV  watched  the  South  become  stronger,  they  also  un¬ 
derstood  that  not  only  would  it  become  more  difficult  to  reunify  the  nation  under  com- 
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munist  rule,  but  that  their  efforts  at  re-unifying  the  nation  might  indeed  fail  altogether. 
The  DRV  realized  that  the  increases  in  combat  capability  that  resulted  from  Vietnamiza¬ 
tion,  the  South’s  growing  economy,  and  the  growing  control  that  the  South’s  government 
had  over  the  territory  were  a  threat  to  the  North.  This  threat  caused  an  unacceptable 
erosion  to  the  North’s  security  layer. 

When  the  government  of  the  North  turned  to  its  national  mechanism,  it  now  had  a 
limited  number  of  options  to  choose  from  to  reinforce  its  security  (see  figure  7).  The 
people  were  of  little  value  as  the  nation  was  already  fully  mobilized.  The  government 
could  get  little  more  from  the  people.  The  DRV  could  not  hope  for  diplomatic  interven¬ 
tion  from  its  allies  as  the  Americans  had  made  great  diplomatic  inroads  with  the  Soviets 
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and  the  PRC.''^  Consequently,  North  Vietnam  could  not  count  on  its  allies  to  intervene 
so  there  was  no  chance  for  diplomacy  to  help  reinforce  the  nation’s  security.  Because  of 
the  nation’s  lack  of  industrial  capacity  and  its  reliance  on  imports,  the  economy  would  not 
be  able  to  help  rebuild  security.  The  only  viable  tool  remaining  in  the  North’s  national 
mechanism  was  the  military.  This  forced  the  DRV  to  begin  a  conventional  offensive.  In 
doing  this,  the  North  hoped  to  defeat  the  South  before  they  became  too  powerful.  If 
the  North  could  defeat  the  South,  this  unacceptable  erosion  to  the  North’s  security  would 
obviously  cease.  However,  this  conventional  ground  campaign  was  extremely  vulnerable 
to  air  attack. 


Figure  7.  TNS  Model  During  Linebacker  Campaigns 

Because  of  this,  airpower  was  able  to  destroy  much  of  the  DRV’s  combat  power 
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and  halt  the  offensive.  With  the  defeat  of  the  North’s  military,  the  last  viable 
component  of  the  national  mechanism  had  been  rendered  impotent.  The  North 
now  had  to  accept  the  US  peace  proposal. 

These  demands  were  much  easier  to  accept  than  before  as  the  stakes  had  been  re¬ 
duced.  During  the  Rolling  Thunder  campaign,  the  US  had  demanded  that  a  cease  fire  be 
established,  all  DRV  troops  return  to  the  North,  and  that  the  sovereignty  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  South  be  maintained. During  Linebacker,  on  the  other  hand.  President 
Nixon  simply  demanded  a  cease-fire  in  place,  allowing  DRV  troops  to  remain  in  the 
South,  and  the  return  of  US  POW’s.^^"^ 

This  deal,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  South  Vietnam’s  President,  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu.  Thieu  demanded  changes  to  the  accords  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  not 
willing  to  accept.  Soon  the  US  and  North  Vietnam  were  once  more  at  the  negotiating 
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table  attempting  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would  address  some  of  Thieu’s  concerns. 
The  North,  however,  was  not  negotiating  in  good  faith  but  was  rather  using  the  negotia¬ 
tions  as  a  means  to  stall  for  time  in  hopes  that  the  US  Congress  would  stop  funding  the 
war.  If  the  funding  stopped  the  North  believed  that  the  US  would  be  forced  to  withdraw. 

Linebacker  n  was  designed  to  provide  the  pressure  needed  to  break  the  stalemate 
in  negotiations  with  the  North.  President  Nixon  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  apply 
military  force  and  that  this  force  would  come  through  airpower.'^^  The  plan  that  eventu¬ 
ally  emerged  called  for  large-scale  B-52  strikes  north  of  the  20th  parallel.  These  strikes 
would  target  North  Vietnam's  will  to  continue  the  war.  Nixon  reflected  "only  the  strong¬ 
est  action  would  have  any  effect  in  convincing  Hanoi  that  negotiating  a  fair  settlement 
with  us  was  a  better  option  for  them  than  continuing  the  war."  It  did  this,  and  more. 
Rear  Admiral  James  B.  Stockdale — who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam  for  more 
than  seven  years — contrasted  Linebacker  n  with  prior  bombing  campaigns.  He  said: 

A  totally  contrasting  atmosphere  swept  the  city  on  that  December  night  in 
1972  when  the  raids  didn’t  last  ten  minutes  but  went  on  and  on — when  the 
B-52  columns  rolled  in,  and  the  big  bombs  impacted  and  kept  on  impact¬ 
ing  in  the  distance — when  the  ground  shook  and  the  plaster  fell  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  prisoners  cheered  wildly,  and  the  guards  cowered  in  the  lee 
of  the  walls,  checks  so  ashen  you  could  detect  it  even  from  the  light  of  the 
fiery  sky.  Some  of  this  light  was  from  burning  B-52s  (I’m  told  that  the 
losses  were  almost  as  predicted — low,  but  the  important  fact  was  that  they 
kept  coming).  This  was  commitment.  This  was  victory  for  the  United 
States  and  doomsday  for  North  Vietnam,  and  we  knew  it  and  they  knew  it. 

By  day,  interrogators  and  guards  would  inquire  about  our  needs  solici¬ 
tously.  The  streets  were  silent.  The  center  of  Hanoi  was  dead — even 
though  like  our  prisons,  thousands  of  yards  from  the  drop  zones.  We 
knew  the  bombers  knew  where  we  were,  and  felt  not  only  ecstatically 
happy,  but  confidant.  The  Vietnamese  didn’t.  Night  after  night  the  planes 
kept  coming  in — and  night  after  night  the  SAM’s  streaking  through  the 
sky  were  fewer  and  fewer  .  .  .  The  shock  was  there — the  commitment  was 
there — and  the  enemy’s  will  was  broken.  You  could  sense  it  in  every 
Vietnamese  face.  They  knew  they  lived  through  last  night,  but  they  also 
knew  that  if  our  forces  moved  their  bomb  line  over  a  few  thousand  yards 
they  wouldn’t  live  through  tonight.  Our  planes  were  transmitting  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  ultimate  futility  of  further  resistance.  That  is  what  war  is  all 
about. 
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Unlike  Pape,  I  believe  that  Linebacker  II  provided  a  great  deal  of  coercive  lever¬ 
age.  This  is  because  Linebacker  II  demonstrated  that  the  North’s  security  was  seriously 
jeopardized.  The  North  had  been  cut  off  from  its  source  of  war  supplies  and  the  depletion 
of  its  surface  to  air  missile  (SAM)  stocks  had  resulted  in  a  situation  where  the  US  could 
strike  when  and  where  it  pleased  and  the  North  was  incapable  of  resisting.  This  sensation 
of  vulnerability  created  an  additional  security  erosion  above  that  caused  by  the  growing 
strength  of  the  South.  This  increase  in  security  erosion  came  at  a  time  after  the  North’s 
military  advance  had  been  halted  and  their  army  defeated.  The  North  now  had  absolutely 
nothing  left  in  its  national  mechanism  with  which  to  rebuild  its  security.  Linebacker  n 
left  the  North  extremely  vulnerable  to  coercion. 

Denial  and  TNS  in  the  War  in  Vietnam 

There  are  many  differences  between  Pape’s  denial  theory  and  TNS  in  relation  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  One  of  the  most  significant  differences  is  that,  just  in  the  case  of  the 
surrender  of  Japan  following  W.W.II,  Pape  takes  a  much  more  simplistic  view  of  the 
causes  of  coercion.  In  the  coercion  generated  by  Linebacker,  Pape  attempts  to  discover 
the  single  cause,  or  the  single  most  important  cause  of  coercive  leverage.  Again,  just  as 
in  the  study  of  Japan,  coercion  may  not  be  caused  by  a  single  action  but  rather  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  events  and  how  these  events  generate  the  perception  of  deteriorating  national 
security  that  can  not  be  repaired.  Pape  states  that  denial  is  the  defeat  of  the  adversary’s 
military  strategy  and  that  this  defeat  provides  effective  coercive  leverage.  If  Pape  is 
correct,  then  the  DRV  would  have  been  susceptible  to  coercion  when  the  Tet  Offensive 
was  defeated. 

In  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  Hanoi  lost  30  percent  of  its  top-ranking  junior  officers. 
The  North’s  casualties  as  a  result  of  Tet  exceeded  half  a  million  men.  This  defeat  was 
so  significant  that  it  broke  the  Vietcong  as  a  military  threat  and  degraded  the  North  Viet- 
namese  army  so  significantly  that  they  would  not  recover  for  two  years.  Tet  was  obvi¬ 
ously  a  significant  defeat  of  North  Vietnam’s  military  strategy.  Yet  as  significant  as  this 
defeat  was,  there  was  no  coercion.  All  that  followed  Tet  was  a  return  to  the  guerrilla  war 
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as  the  North  once  more  built  up  forces  for  a  future  conventional  assault.  Pape’s  denial 
theory  fails  to  explain  the  coercive  void  following  Tet. 

In  the  case  of  Linebacker  I  it  was  not  the  denial  of  the  DRV’s  military  strategy 
that  caused  coercion  as  Pape  asserts.  Rather,  coercion  was  generated  as  a  result  of  the 
erosion  of  the  DRV’s  sense  of  security  and  their  inability  to  repair  it.  This  initial  erosion 
came  not  as  a  result  of  Linebacker,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  South  Vietnamese  actions. 
When  this  erosion  occurred,  the  North  was  forced  to  go  to  its  national  mechanism  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  some  way  to  reinforce  its  eroding  security.  Because  of  the  overtaxing  of  its 
population  and  the  diplomatic  isolation  caused  by  the  Americans,  it  was  forced  to  use  the 
military  instrument  as  the  only  remaining  viable  part  of  their  national  mechanism.  Line¬ 
backer  I  merely  negated  the  DRV’s  military  ability  to  repair  its  damaged  security  layer. 
Once  the  military  was  defeated,  the  DRV  had  no  means  available  to  rebuild  its  security  to 
an  acceptable  level  and  consequently  it  was  susceptible  to  coercion. 

Linebacker  II,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  an  additional  erosion  to  the  North’s  secu¬ 
rity  layer.  This  erosion  happened  as  a  result  of  the  North’s  inability  to  protect  itself  from 
US  air  attack  at  a  time  when  these  attacks  were  being  escalated.  This  erosion  occurred 
when  the  North’s  military — the  sole  remaining  viable  component  of  its  national  mecha¬ 
nism — had  already  been  defeated.  Linebacker  II  could  have  generated  coercive  leverage 
that  far  outweighed  the  concessions  that  the  US  demanded. 

Because  of  denial’s  failure  to  explain  why  the  US  and  South  Vietnamese  victory 
in  the  Tet  Offensive  did  not  generate  coercion,  denial  is  of  limited  value.  This  is  the 
same  fundamental  weakness  that  denial  exhibited  in  the  case  for  coercion  in  Japan. 
Namely,  denial  fails  to  adequately  explain  which  military  strategy  one  has  to  defeat  to 
generate  effective  coercion. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  coercion  during  large  scale  armed  conflict  and  lim¬ 
ited  war,  what  of  the  coercion  that  exists  outside  of  war.  This  is  the  domain  of  coercion 
outside  that  described  by  Pape’s  denial  theory.  To  determine  if  denial  proves  valid  in 
these  cases,  we  will  examine  one  instance  of  coercion  in  a  truly  limited  conflict.  This  is 
the  coercion  that  resulted  from  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  the  1986  US  airstrike 
against  Libya. 
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Notes 

oq 

The  differing  goals  that  I  mention  here  relate  to  both  the  US  and  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Vietnam  (DRV-North  Vietnam)  goals.  While  goals  did  change  for  both  sides  of 
this  conflict  during  the  course  of  the  war,  the  United  States  exhibited  the  greatest  shift  in 
goals.  This  change  in  US  desires  and  the  impact  these  changes  had  on  the  ability  of  one 
nation’s  attempts  to  coerce  the  other  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

From  the  DRV’s  perspective  the  war  did  have  many  characteristics  of  Mao’s  “peo¬ 
ples  war.”  The  final  conventional  assault  however  was  delayed  until  1975  when  the 
United  states  was  no  longer  involved  in  the  conflict. 

Total  war  in  this  context  refers  to  W.W.II  and  how  many  have  described  that  war 
as  at  least  an  approximation  of  the  concept  of  total  war  as  explained  by  Carl  von  Clause- 
witz  in  On  War. 
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This  chapter  is  not  designed  to  provide  an  all  inclusive  history  of  US  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  however  designed  to  provide  a  discussion  of  coercion  in  this  conflict.  I 
believe  that  before  we  can  explore  why  events  happened  we  must  first  understand  what 
events  happened.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this  type  of  a  chronology  that  I  have 
included  this  table. 
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Chapter  5 


Military  Coercion  Outside  of  War: 
Operation  El  DoradoCanyon 


Coercive  diplomacy  .  .  .  offers  an  alternative  to  reliance  on  military  ac¬ 
tion.  It  seeks  to  persuade  an  opponent  to  cease  aggression  rather  than  to 
bludgeon  him  into  stopping.  In  contrast  to  the  blunt  use  of  force  to  repel 
an  adversary  .  .  .  If  force  is  used  in  coercive  diplomacy,  it  takes  the  form  of 
an  exemplary  or  symbolic  use  of  limited  military  action  to  help  persuade 
the  opponent  to  back  down. 


Alexander  L.  George,  The  Limits 
of  Coercive  Diplomacy 

Having  examined  the  coercive  mechanism  in  both  total  war  and  limited  war,  we 
can  now  examine  military  coercion  outside  of  warfare.  The  realm  of  coercion  outside 
of  war  differs  from  the  other  cases  that  we  have  previously  examined.  The  one  major  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  coercion  during  war  generally  attempts  to  get  the  adversary  to  concede  on 
major  issues  such  as  surrender  or  the  return  of  territory.  Concessions  of  this  magnitude 
could  require  significant  force.  On  the  other  hand,  coercion  outside  of  war  generally  de¬ 
mands  concessions  of  less  relative  value,  and  these  less  valuable  concessions  should  re¬ 
quire  less  relative  force. 

While  the  stakes  and  the  force  requirements  may  differ,  there  remain  some  strik¬ 
ing  commonalties  about  coercion  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  The  first  is  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  level  of  conflict,  coercion  seeks  a  change  in  the  adversary’s  behavior. 
Second,  the  threat  of  military  action  provides  the  force  that  generates  this  change.  And 
third,  these  demands  are  made  of  a  national  actor  with  some  definable  decision  making 
mechanism.  Because  of  these  similarities  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  there  may  be  a 
common  mechanism  through  which  coercion  works  both  within  and  outside  of  warfare. 
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The  study  of  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  the  1986  US  bombing  raid  on  Libya,  may 
provide  us  with  the  necessary  insights  to  determine  if  there  is  a  common  mechanism  ap¬ 
plicable  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  and  if  denial  or  targeting  national  security  (TNS) 
adequately  describes  this  mechanism. 

To  better  understand  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon  and  the  impact  it  had  on 
Libya’s  leadership  we  must  first  know  something  of  the  government  and  contemporary 
history  of  this  nation.  We  must  also  understand  Libya’s  leader  Colonel  Muammar  al- 
Qaddafi.  Qaddafi’s  dominance  over  both  Libya’s  internal  and  foreign  policies  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  to  a  considerable  degree  to  understand  Qaddafi  is  to  understand  Libya.  Once 
we  have  established  a  historical  framework  and  analyzed  the  events  that  led  to  El  Dorado 
Canyon,  we  will  define  Qaddafi’s  strategy  and  what  the  US  hoped  to  accomplish  with  its 
air  strike.  Next  we  will  examine  Pape’s  arguments  as  he  presents  them  in  Bombing  to 
Win  and  examine  how  Pape  views  the  US  attack  on  Libya,  the  attack's  impact  on  Qad¬ 
dafi’s  strategy,  and  Pape’s  perceptions  of  El  Dorado  Canyon’s  success.  We  will  then  ex¬ 
amine  the  air  strikes  in  the  context  of  TNS  and  attempt  to  determine  if  the  TNS  model 
adequately  describes  the  events  and  their  results.  Comparing  these  two  models  in  this 
fashion  will  allow  us  to  determine  if  either  adequately  describes  El  Dorado  Canyon’s  out¬ 
come. 


Contemporary  Libyan  History 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  Libya  was  an  administrative  sub-unit  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  In  1911  Italy  invaded  Libya  and  met  with  fierce  Libyan  resistance.  After 
twenty  years  of  fighting  and  the  deaths  of  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  Libya  finally 
succumbed  to  Italian  rule.  Italy’s  defeat  in  World  War  Two  ended  Italian  colonization 
and  stemmed  the  flow  of  Italian  settlers.  Lor  the  next  eight  years  the  British  and  Lrench 
ruled  Libya.  The  Italian  conquest  of  Libya,  and  subsequent  fighting  by  European  armies 
on  Libyan  soil,  left  millions  of  unexploded  land  mines  in  their  wake.  These  mines  con¬ 
tinued  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  people  in  the  years  to  follow,  this  and  the  memories  of 
European  domination  planted  the  seeds  for  what  would  become  powerful  anti-Western 
sentiment. 
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Libya  became  an  independent  monarchy  in  1951.  King  Idris,  a  moderate  by  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  standards  of  the  time,  made  great  economic  strides  that  significantly  enhanced 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  the  nation.  Despite  this,  however,  Idris  had  fallen  out  of 
favor  with  a  segment  of  the  population.  By  the  1960s,  unrest  over  British  and  US 
bases  on  Libyan  soil  and  massive  government  corruption  caused  many  to  believe  that 
Idris  would  soon  fall  in  a  coup  d'etat. 

On  September  1,  1969,  Muammar  al-Qaddafi,  a  27  year-old  captain  in  the  Libyan 
army,  led  a  coup  that  overthrew  Idris.  Lollowing  the  coup,  Qaddafi  began  to  purge  the 
military  and  solidified  his  rule  by  establishing  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council 
(RCC).  The  RCC  was  an  organization  made  up  of  Qaddafi’ s  friends  and  fellow  con¬ 
spirators,  which  Qaddafi  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  representative  of  the  Libyan  peo- 
pie.  Qaddafi  and  his  new  regime  began  to  issue  militant  Arab  nationalist  rhetoric 
dealing  with  internal  issues  such  as  foreign  basing  rights  and  oil  profits  as  well  as  inter¬ 
national  issues  such  as  the  status  of  Israel  and  support  for  Palestinian  causes. With  the 
removal  of  British  and  US  bases  by  1970,  Qaddafi  began  to  become  a  more  dominant  fig¬ 
ure  both  within  Libya  and  in  the  larger  Arab  world.  His  rise  to  prominence  at  home  was 
sparked  by  a  carefully  planned  public  relations  campaign  and  by  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
gime’s  economic  programs. 

On  the  economic  front,  Qaddafi’ s  government  accomplished  two  very  important 
feats.  The  first  was  the  concessions  he  won  from  international  oil  firms  over  the  issues  of 
revenue  and  cost  sharing.  The  second  was  economic  redistribution  made  possible  by 
these  increases  in  oil  revenue.  Qaddafi  was  quickly  becoming  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
nation,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  desperate  Islamic  masses  within  other  Arab  nations.  As 
his  stature  in  the  Arab  world  increased,  Qaddafi  became  increasingly  outspoken  about  his 
hatred  of  the  “Imperialists”.  His  radical  statements  and  actions  would  put  Libya  and  the 
United  States  on  a  collision  course. 

Libya  as  a  Rogue  State 

The  following  chronology  outlines  the  events  that  preceded  the  US  air  strikes 
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against  Libya: 
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June  11, 1972.  In  his  annual  speech  commemorating  the  2nd  anniversary 
of  the  American  evacuation  of  Wheelus  Field  in  Tripoli,  Qaddafi  declared 
“Britain  and  the  United  States  will  pay  dearly  for  the  wrongs  and  perfidy 
they  inflicted  on  us”  and  announced  the  intention  to  “fight  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  their  own  lands."  Furthermore,  Qaddafi  stated  that  any 
Arab  who  so  desired  could  volunteer  for  Palestinian  terrorist  groups  at  any 
Libyan  embassy  throughout  the  world  and  Libya  would  insure  that  they 
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were  trained. 

1976.  Qaddafi  states:  “Those  bombs  which  are  convulsing  Britain  and 
breaking  its  spirit  are  the  bombs  of  the  Libyan  people.  We  have  sent  them 
to  the  Irish  revolutionaries  so  that  the  British  will  pay  for  their  past  deeds.” 

Mid-1980.  David  D.  Newsome,  the  United  States  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs,  explains  in  testimony  before  Congress  how  Qaddafi  has 
publicly  called  for  attacks  on  American,  Egyptian,  and  Israeli  targets  in  the 
Middle  East. 

August  1981.  The  US  Sixth  Elect  initiated  well  publicized  maneuvers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  The  stated  intent  of  these  exercises  was  for  US  missile 
training  and  as  a  means  to  challenge  Eibya’s  nautical  claims.  Confronta¬ 
tion  soon  ensued  resulting  in  the  shootdown  of  two  Eibyan  Su-22s.  Qad¬ 
dafi  called  for  active  Arab  attacks  against  the  US  and  threatened  to  attack 
NATO  nuclear  depots  if  the  US  ever  again  entered  the  Gulf.'"^'^ 

June  11,  1984.  Qaddafi  blames  a  coup  attempt  against  him  on  United 
States  and  goes  on  to  say,  “We  are  capable  of  exporting  terrorism  to  the 
heart  of  America.  We  are  also  capable  of  physical  liquidation,  destruction, 
and  arson  inside  America  ...  as  for  America  which  has  exported  terrorism 
to  us,  we  will  respond  likewise.” 

September  1985.  Eibya  expels  over  thirty  thousand  Tunisian  workers  and 
ten  thousand  Egyptian  workers,  forcing  many  of  them  to  leave  their  pass¬ 
ports,  money,  and  possessions  behind.  After  harsh  criticism  appears  in  the 
Tunisian  press,  Qaddafi  threatens  military  action.  Eibyan  aircraft  then 
violate  Tunisian  airspace,  a  Eibyan  diplomat  smuggles  100  letter  bombs 
addressed  to  journalists  into  Tunisia  where  several  exploded  wounding 
postal  workers.  Eibya  freezes  nearly  $10  million  in  Tunisian  assets. 

November  23,  1985.  Hijacking  of  an  Egyptair  airplane  on  a  Cairo-to- 
Athens  flight  by  Abu  Nidal  terrorists. The  airplane  is  forced  to  land  in 
Malta.  Hijackers  singled  out  and  killed  American  and  Israeli  women. 

December  27,  1985.  Near  simultaneous  attacks  occur  at  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  airports.  The  Israeli  El  A1  ticket  counters  are  attacked  at  both  air- 
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ports,  in  Rome  the  TWA  counter  is  also  targeted.  The  grenade  and  AK-47 
attack  results  in  the  death  of  20  and  the  wounding  of  110.  Of  the  five 
Americans  killed,  one  was  an  eleven  year  old  girl  who  was  blasted  to  her 
knees  then  shot  in  the  head.  The  Abu  Nidal  group  claimed  responsibility 
for  this  attack.  This  action  enrages  President  Reagan  and  the  American 
people. 

March  23,  1986.  US  naval  forces  enter  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  cross  the 
Libyan  “Line  of  Death”  to  begin  a  series  of  naval  maneuvers  violating 
Libya’s  self  declared  150  NM  defensive  exclusion  area.  This  operation  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  firing  of  numerous'"^’  Libyan  SA-2  and  SA-5  missiles  as  well 
as  the  launch  of  American  HARMs.  The  HARMs  were  effective  in  dis¬ 
rupting  the  targeted  radars.  The  US  also  destroyed  two  Libyan  missile  pa¬ 
trol  boats  and  severely  damaged  a  third. 

April  4, 1986.  United  States  intelligence  agencies  intercept  a  cable  sent  to 
Tripoli  from  the  East  Berlin’s  Peoples  Bureau  (a  Libyan  sponsored  terror¬ 
ist  organization)  reading,  “We  have  something  planned  that  will  make  you 
happy.  .  .  it  will  happen  soon  the  bomb  will  blow,  American  soldiers  will 
be  hit.”  Although  US  officials  attempted  to  alert  American  soldiers  in 
Berlin,  they  were  15  minutes  too  late  because  at  1:49  A.M.  a  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  at  the  La  Belle  discotheque  killing  two  American  soldiers  and 
wounding  79  others,  along  with  150  civilians. 

Libya’s  Strategy 

By  now  it  was  quite  obvious  that  Qaddafi  had  embarked  on  an  unconventional 
war — a  war  of  terrorism — and  little  would  stop  him  from  achieving  his  objectives.  While 
many  view  Qaddafi  as  a  madman, he  has  always  had  a  definable  agenda.  This  agenda 
has  seven  independent  subcomponents  that  are  in  many  ways  complementary  and  mutu¬ 
ally  reinforcing.  The  first  is  his  desire  to  preserve  his  regime  and  insure  his  survival  as 
the  leader  of  the  nation  and  the  Arab  nationalist  movement.  The  second  is  to  make 
once-forgotten  Libya  great  again.  The  third  is  to  fight  for  Islam.  He  vowed  to  use 
Libya’s  oil  wealth  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  faith.  The  fourth  is  promotion  of  Arab  na¬ 
tionalism.  He  supports  unification  of  all  Arab  states  with  him  as  their  leader.  The  fifth 
is  opposition  to  Israel.  The  sixth  is  “anti  imperialism,"  Qaddafi’s  hatred  for  the  West. 
His  final  motivation  is  his  love  of  revolution  and  his  determination  to  upset  the  interna¬ 
tional  status  quo.'^'  While  we  may  never  know  why  Qaddafi  finds  these  seven  interests 
so  important,  we  do  know  that  without  forces  large  enough  to  fight  the  nations  he  op- 
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posed  in  conventional  combat,  he  chose  instead  to  wage  a  war  of  terrorism.  Qaddafi’s 
strategy  was  to  finance,  train,  and  sponsor  international  terrorists  to  punish  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Israel.  In  doing  this,  Libya  had  become  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
sponsors  of  international  terrorism.  The  question  that  now  emerged  for  the  United 
States  was  what  to  do  about  it. 


The  US  Response 

A  number  of  factors  influenced  the  American  decision  for  a  military  response 
against  Libya.  The  United  States  had  already  tried  to  use  diplomatic  and  economic  pres¬ 
sure  to  change  Libya’s  behavior,  but  these  efforts  had  little,  if  any,  effect. The  La  Belle 
discotheque  bombing  increased  the  American  public’s  demands  for  stronger  action 
against  Libya.  Despite  these  demands,  Libya  continued  planning  and  executing  terrorist 
acts  against  the  United  States  and  US  interests  worldwide. Because  of  these  factors, 
the  Reagan  Administration  believed  that  it  was  time  to  strike  a  military  blow  against 
Libya  and  make  it  pay  a  price  for  what  it  was  doing.  This  military  blow  would  come 
by  way  of  a  US  airstrike  code  named  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  1986,  Washington  initiated  Operation  El  Dorado 
Canyon,  a  joint  airstrike  by  the  US  Navy  and  Air  Eorce.  The  strike  package  contained 
twenty- four  E-1 1 1  fighter-bombers  and  five  EE-1 1 1  jamming  support  aircraft  from  USAE 
bases  in  England.  As  the  Air  Eorce  aircraft  were  launching,  the  US  aircraft  carriers  Coral 
Sea  and  America  made  a  dash  from  Sicily  toward  Eibya  to  launch  the  naval  counterpart  of 
the  strike  force.  The  Air  Eorce  and  naval  air  armada  approached  the  Eibyan  coast  at  2:00 
A.M.  Eibyan  time.  With  defense  suppression  from  the  Navy’s  EA-6Bs  and  E/A-18s  as 
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well  as  the  Air  Eorce  EE-1 1  Is,  the  strike  package  entered  Eibyan  airspace. 

The  airstrike  hit  five  preplanned  targets.  Nine  E-1 11s  carrying  four  2000-pound 
bombs  each  targeted  the  Bab  al-Aziziyya  compound,  one  of  Qaddafi’s  command  and 
control  centers.  Because  of  numerous  problems  ranging  from  equipment  malfunction  to 
crew  error,  only  two  of  the  E-1 11s  actually  released  their  bombs  on  Bab  al-Aziziyya. 
While  the  bombing  failed  to  completely  destroy  any  of  the  buildings  in  the  compound,  the 
damage  was  still  quite  impressive. 
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Three  F-llls  targeted  Libya’s  naval  commando  training  center  in  the  area  of  Sidi 
Bilal,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Tripoli  with  twelve  2000-pound  laser-guided  bombs.  Despite 
difficulties  caused  by  smoke  from  the  lead  aircraft’s  bomb  blasts,  the  training  complex 
and  three  adjacent  military  targets  sustained  direct  hits.^^^ 

Of  the  six  F-llls  targeted  against  the  military  ramp  of  Tripoli  airport,  five  each 
dropped  their  twelve  500-pound  Snakeye  bombs,  destroying  two  Soviet-made  11-76  trans¬ 
port  aircraft  and  severely  damaging  a  third. This  attack  also  severely  damaged  several 
buildings  and  numerous  Libyan  helicopters.'^' 

Navy  A-6s  struck  the  Jamahiriyah  Barracks  in  Bengazi.  Planners  believed  this 
barracks  was  an  alternate  terrorist  command  and  control  center  and  provided  housing  for 
Qaddafi’s  palace  guard.  Although  originally  designated  to  be  attacked  by  seven  aircraft, 
one  A-6  aborted  onboard  the  carrier.  The  other  six  struck  the  target  with  500-pound 
Snakeyes,  destroying  crated  MiGs  and  collapsing  half  of  the  barracks. 

The  second  Navy  target  was  the  Benina  airfield  east  of  Benghazi.  With  two  of  the 
intended  strikers  aborting,  this  combined  cluster  bomb  and  Snakeye  attack  destroyed  a 
SA-5  site,  numerous  aircraft  and  helicopters,  as  well  as  several  buildings.'*’^  By  2:13 
A.M.,  less  than  15  minutes  after  it  began,  the  strike  had  ended. 

Pape’s  Theory  of  Denial  and  El  Dorado  Canyon. 

Even  though  El  Dorado  Canyon  was  a  retaliatory  raid  and  not  part  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  war  fought  for  territorial  interests,  Pape  provides  his  insight  into  this  operation  as 
an  appendix  to  Bombing  to  Win}^^  Pape  believes  that  his  denial  theory  would  have  fore¬ 
cast  El  Dorado  Canyon  to  be  the  “failure”  that  he  states  it  was.'^"'  Pape  asserts  that  this 
operation  was  a  failure  because  Qaddafi  did  not  abandon  terrorism.  Instead,  he  argues 
that  Eibya  remained  active  in  terrorism  worldwide  and  that  the  airstrikes  only  forced 
Eibya  to  better  conceal  its  involvement.'^^  Pape  believes  that  El  Dorado  Canyon  failed 
for  two  reasons.  Eirst,  the  vulnerability  of  Eibya’ s  citizenry  to  such  an  air  attack  was  low. 
While  there  admittedly  was  risk  to  some  individuals,  the  operation  was  not  a  threat  to  any 
major  part  of  the  population.  All  the  raid  did  was  threaten  to  increase  the  costs  of  terror¬ 
ist  activity  because  of  the  vulnerability  of  Eibya’ s  leadership  and  industry  to  further  air 
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strikes/*’*’  Second,  El  Dorado  Canyon  failed  to  disrupt  Libya’s  military  strategy,  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  terrorism.  Libya’s  ability  to  sponsor  and  train  terrorists  was  relatively  immune  to 
air  attack,  because  of  the  number  and  dispersion  of  bases  and  their  relative  ease  of  re¬ 
pair.  Because  of  these  factors  Pape  believes  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  an  effective  denial  campaign  against  Libya  using  air  attack.  Lrom  Pape’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  an  effective  attack  on  Libya’s  strategy  would  require  many  more  sorties  striking 
many  more  targets.  In  any  case,  the  five  targets  struck  during  the  El  Dorado  Canyon  op¬ 
eration  fell  well  short  of  the  number  needed  to  produce  effective  denial.  Because  of  this 
poorly  executed  denial  strategy  and  the  failure  of  El  Dorado  Canyon  to  even  place  Libya’s 
population  at  risk,  the  operation  was,  according  to  Pape,  a  failure.  ^*’^ 

Problems  With  Pape’s  Assessment 

Unlike  Pape,  I  believe  that  El  Dorado  Canyon  was  at  least  a  limited  coercive  suc¬ 
cess.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Pape  applies  his  own  measures  of  success,  discounting 
the  operation’s  stated  goals.  Pape  states  that  El  Dorado  Canyon  was  a  failure  because  it 
failed  to  coerce  Qaddafi  into  abandoning  terrorism. While  he  is  correct  in  this  asser¬ 
tion,  this  was  not  the  Reagan  Administration’s  stated  goal.  While  the  administration 
would  have  welcomed  Libya’s  abandonment  of  terrorism,  Washington  had  never  envi- 
sioned  that  El  Dorado  Canyon  could  provide  this  kind  of  leverage.  Instead,  it  intended 
this  attack  to  send  a  message  to  Qaddafi  that  the  US  would  deal  with  terrorism  with  mili¬ 
tary  action. The  overall  goal  of  El  Dorado  Canyon  was  to  provide  a  more  limited  level 
of  deterrence  against  Libya’s  terrorism  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  American  pubic  that  the 
administration  was  willing  and  able  to  strike  back.  This  strike,  in  Reagan’s  words,  was 
designed  to  “make  the  world  smaller  for  terrorists.”  The  goal  for  this  attack  was  to 
provide  a  deterrent  effect  upon  terrorists  and  upon  Qaddafi  himself  by  providing  high 
visibility  damage  to  the  five  selected  targets.'’"^  President  Reagan  himself  had  “no  illu¬ 
sions  that  [the]  action  [would]  bring  down  the  curtain  on  Qaddafi’ s  reign  of  terror.”  He 
expressed  only  his  hopes  that  this  effort  would  “bring  closer  a  safer  and  more  secure 
world.”^^^  In  many  ways,  the  operation  accomplished  these  goals.  Although  there  was  a 
rash  of  terrorist  activity  in  the  early  autumn  of  1986,  these  events  were  followed  by  a  pe- 
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riod  of  relative  calm.  The  Abu  Nidal  group — notorious  Libyan  clients — lapsed  into  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  inactivity  that  endured  through  1987.^’^  During  1987,  international  terrorist  acts 
in  western  Europe  actually  declined  by  28  percent.  Middle  Eastern  terrorism  in  Europe 
dropped  by  50  percent  and  international  terrorist  attacks  on  Americans  declined  by  25 
percent.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  attacks  on  Americans  resulted  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  reduction  in  the  number  of  American  fatalities,  down  from  38  in  1985  to  seven  in 
1987.'’’ 


TNS  and  El  Dorado  Canyon. 

One  may  better  describe  El  Dorado  Canyon’s  limited  coercive  success  by  exam¬ 
ining  this  operation  in  relation  to  targeting  Eibyan  national  security.  Eibya  is  unique  from 
our  other  case  studies  because  the  security  that  the  nation  required  was  in  large  part  the 
security  that  Qaddafi  himself  required.  This  is  because  he  dominated  Eibya’ s  national 
mechanism.  Qaddafi  created  such  a  cult  of  personality,  in  fact,  that  he  was  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Eibya.  A  TNS  model  for  Eibya  depicting  the  relative  influence  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  the  national  mechanism  appears  in  Eigure  8.  (The  relative  influence 
of  the  constituent  components  of  Eibya’ s  national  mechanism  is  depicted  by  the  relative 
sizes  in  which  they  appear  in  this  figure.) 

Unlike  the  models  for  Japan  and  Vietnam,  both  of  which  were  involved  in  large 
scale  conventional  wars,  Eibya’ s  internal  national  mechanism  was  dominated  by  Qaddafi, 
not  by  the  military.  Qaddafi  had  come  to  dominate  the  nation’s  internal  national  mecha¬ 
nism  as  a  result  of  many  factors,  but  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  policies  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  designed  and  instituted.  The  most  striking  of  these  policies  resulted  from  his 
“Third  Universe  Theory.”  Qaddafi  hailed  his  theory — a  mixture  of  Islam,  Bedouin 
culture,  Marxism  and  Eascism — as  “the  new  gospel”  that  would  sweep  the  world.  This 
theory  denounced  capitalism,  communism,  man’s  law  and  a  host  of  other  concepts  that 
embody  national  governance.'^'  Instead  Qaddafi  advocated  direct  citizen  participation  in 
the  government  through  small  congresses  and  committees.  What  resulted  was  not  a  state 
governed  by  the  masses  but  rather  governmental  chaos  with  Qaddafi  the  only  leader  of 
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any  import,  thus  Qaddafi  had  actually  devised  a  method  to  make  himself  more  dominant 


Figure  8.  TNS  model  of  Libya  on  14  April  1986 


Despite  his  consolidation  of  power  under  these  Green  Book  policies,  Qaddafi’s 
consolidation  efforts  had  also  increased  his  vulnerability.  The  strict  control  he  had  placed 
on  private  ownership  of  property  jeopardized  what  remained  of  the  economic  elite. 
The  result  was  that  his  regime,  plagued  since  its  birth  by  coup  attempts, had  become 

yet  more  unstable  as  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  educated  and  propertied  continued  to  in- 
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crease. 

Qaddafi  also  found  the  lack  of  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  Libyan  people  to  be 
especially  worrisome.  Despite  his  rhetoric  and  the  programs  he  instituted,  he  failed  to 
inspire  the  conservative  Libyan  masses  to  fully  embrace  his  philosophy  of  revolution  and 
assume  the  role  he  had  defined  for  them.  This  lack  of  revolutionary  fervor  and  grow¬ 
ing  discontent  among  the  population  led  to  more  tyrannical  rule  as  he  attempted  to  force 
the  population  to  act  according  to  his  demands.  In  1977,  he  instituted  “revolutionary 
committees”  in  an  attempt  to  reign  in  the  population.  These  were  groups  of  young 
revolutionary-minded  men  who  spied  on  the  populace  and  corrected  their  behavior  to  in¬ 
sure  that  few  went  astray.  Given  significant  power,  these  groups  were  charged  with  all 
manners  of  civil  concerns  from  arbitrating  property  disputes  to  executing  opponents  of 
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the  regime. 

Not  only  did  Qaddafi  have  trouble  with  the  population  and  the  elite,  he  also  feared 
his  military,  which  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  his  leadership.  This  dissatisfaction 
stemmed  from  the  military  incursions  into  Chad  and  Uganda. While  these  wars  re¬ 
sulted  in  high  Libyan  casualties,  many  in  the  army  believed  these  incursions  were  not 
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borne  of  military  necessity  but  rather  because  of  Qaddafi's  political  aspirations.  Qaddafi 
also  distrusted  his  army  and  advocated  abolishing  it  in  favor  of  a  civilian  militia.  The 
military’s  dissatisfaction  with  Qaddafi  manifested  itself  in  a  series  of  mutinies,  coup  at¬ 
tempts,  and  attempted  assassinations. The  distrust  Qaddafi  had  for  many  within  the 
military  had  forced  him  to  rely  for  his  safety  on  members  of  his  own  tribe  and  200  East 
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German  security  experts. 

By  the  mid  1980s  Qaddafi  was  isolated.  Instead  of  standing  as  the  leader  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  reduced  to  living  behind  walls,  protecting  himself  with  bodyguards 
and  tanks  and  changing  locations  nightly.  The  extent  of  his  fears  is  demonstrated  by  his 
habit  of  employing  decoy  convoys  to  mask  his  movements,  wearing  bulletproof  vests 
even  while  at  home,  and  employing  food  tasters  to  ensure  against  poisoning.  Qaddafi’s 
domination  of  Libya’s  national  mechanism,  and  the  resultant  conflict  that  it  caused, 
would  prove  costly  when  Libya’s  security  became  threatened. 

El  Dorado  Canyon’s  Effect  on  Libyan  Security 

As  in  the  other  cases  that  we  have  examined,  El  Dorado  Canyon  affected  Libyan 
security  through  multiple,  interrelated  mechanisms.  The  first  was  the  fear  that  the  raid 
must  have  generated  in  Qaddafi  when  he  realized  that  the  United  States,  one  of  his 
avowed  enemies,  could  strike  with  near  impunity.  Strike  aircraft  flew  through  an  air  de¬ 
fense  system  that  had  been  touted  as  one  of  the  most  capable  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  only  one  loss.'^"^  The  air  raid  had  also  targeted  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  one  of  his 
primary  residences. Many  accounts  placed  Qaddafi  at  this  compound  during  the  raid. 
Although  he  was  reportedly  some  500  feet  underground  in  a  bunker,  he  would  likely  have 
still  been  shaken  by  the  attack. 

Second,  because  of  Qaddafi’s  poor  relationship  with  his  own  military,  the  attacks 
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made  him  more  vulnerable.  Lollowing  the  airstrike,  the  military  attempted  to  oust  him. 
These  attempts  were  so  serious  that  the  Libyan  air  force  had  to  bomb  dissident  troop  col- 
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umns  before  they  could  get  to  Tripoli  and  to  Qaddafi. 

Third,  the  extent  of  the  regime’s  control  over  the  people  also  resulted  in  a  back¬ 
lash.  Instead  of  a  rally  to  arms,  the  El  Dorado  Canyon  bombing  raid  caused  many  to  flee 
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Tripoli,  fearing  further  US  reprisals/^^  To  a  great  extent  the  city  became  a  ghost  town 

interrupted  only  by  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  street  fighting.^*^'^  Feeding  this  sense  of 
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panic  was  the  absence  of  Qaddafi  himself.  He  remained  hidden  for  the  next  two  days, 
emerging  from  his  hideout  a  noticeably  subdued  man. 

Finally,  as  if  the  nation’s  internal  problems  were  not  enough,  Libya  also  began  to 
suffer  diplomatically  and  economically  from  increased  pressure  abroad.  One  of  the  first 
blows  dealt  to  the  regime  came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  pri¬ 
vately  expressed  his  displeasure  with  Qaddafi  and  advised  him  to  avoid  provoking  any 
further  US  response.  The  raid  “galvanized”  European  support  to  punish  the  Libyans 
both  economically  and  diplomatically.^^'^  European  Community  (EC)  countries  reduced 
Libyan  diplomatic  representation  in  their  capitals  and  restrictions  were  placed  on  re¬ 
maining  Libyan  diplomats.  West  Germany  not  only  withdrew  its  ambassador  from  Trip¬ 
oli  but  also  expelled  more  than  half  of  Libya’s  diplomats. Spain,  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  followed  suit  as  Libyan  student  programs  were  canceled.  Additionally  Europe 
reduced  its  oil  imports  from  Libya  and  also  reduced  other  economic  ties.^*'^  Ligure  9  de¬ 
picts  this  process  in  relation  to  the  TNS  model. 

Libya’s  Options 

In  the  aftermath  of  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  Libya  had  few  options  to  rebuild 
its  eroded  security.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  once  a  nation  senses  an  unacceptable  ero¬ 
sion  of  its  national  security  it  has  but  two  options.  The  first  is  to  lower  the  level  of  secu¬ 
rity  that  it  needs  to  remain  comfortable.  This,  as  I  previously  discussed  is  not  easily  done, 
for  the  level  of  security  that  a  nation  requires  is  dictated  by  perceptions  built  from  history, 
geography,  and  a  host  of  other  factors,  and  these  perceptions  are  difficult  to  change.  The 
only  other  choices  that  Libya  had  were  either  to  reinforce  its  security  using  its  internal 
national  mechanism  or  to  bow  to  US  demands. 
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Figure  9.  Libyan  National  Security  and  the  Impact  of  El  Dorado  Canyon 

Let  us  examine  each  component  within  Libya’s  national  mechanism  to  determine 
which  if  any  could  have  been  effective  in  rebuilding  Libyan  security  to  an  acceptable 
level.  The  military  was  not  able  to  assist  the  nation  in  rebuilding  its  security.  This  is 
primarily  because  of  two  factors.  The  first  is  that  Libyan  military  forces,  while  credible 
by  Third  World  standards,  were  no  match  for  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Libyan  air  defense  system  was  incapable  of  stopping  future  attacks.  The  second  fac¬ 
tor  is  that  even  if  Libya’s  forces  had  been  sufficient  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  security  layer,  the  loyalty  of  the  military  was  questionable. 

Terrorist  groups  were  also  unable  to  rebuild  Libya’s  sense  of  national  security. 
The  United  States  government  had  threatened  to  continue  these  attacks,  and  was  willing 
to  do  so  if  terrorism  continued,  and  far  from  alienating  US  allies,  the  raid  seemed  to 
strengthen  their  support  for  US  policy.  Also,  Libya’s  ability  to  use  terrorism  as  a  tool 
to  raise  the  cost  to  America  by  attacking  its  citizens  abroad  had  been  reduced  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  Europeans. The  expulsion  of  large  numbers  of  Libyans  from  Europe  had 
reduced  the  terrorists’  ability  to  wage  attacks.  Because  of  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
terrorism  to  punish  the  Americans  enough  to  make  them  stop  future  attacks. 

The  economy  could  not  reinforce  Eibyan  security.  Qaddafi’s  economic  policies 
had  ruined  the  Eibyan  economy  except  for  the  sale  of  oil  and  the  imports  that  oil  revenues 
enabled.  The  reduction  of  Eibyan  oil  imports  by  the  EC  reminded  the  Eibyans  that  they 
were  indeed  an  exporting  nation  that  depended  on  trade  for  economic  viability. 

The  Eibyan  people  could  not  help  Qaddafi  in  his  quest  to  restore  the  nation’s  se¬ 
curity  to  a  level  that  he  could  accept.  The  only  short-term  support  that  the  people  could 
have  provided  would  have  been  their  willingness  to  withstand  future  attacks.  But,  instead 
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of  aiding  the  nation  by  helping  shore  up  security,  the  people  actually  posed  a  problem. 
Because  of  their  lack  of  revolutionary  spirit,  and  the  panic  that  ensued  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  bombings,  Qaddafi  could  not  count  on  them  to  accept  even  this  level  of  sacrifice,  let 
alone  more.  He  actually  may  have  felt  an  obligation  to  protect  the  people  from  further 
attack,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  protect  his  regime  from  overthrow. 

This  brings  us  to  Qaddafi  himself.  By  his  own  actions,  Qaddafi  put  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  was  the  only  component  of  Libya’s  national  mechanism  that  could 
change  the  nation’s  security  situation.  In  light  of  his  desire  to  remain  in  power  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  becoming  more  diplomatically  isolated,  Qaddafi  had  two  alternatives. 
The  first  was  to  redefine  his  own  personal  limits  of  security.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
could  do  this,  however.  The  situation  in  his  nation  had  become  so  grave  because  of  his 
eroding  relationships  with  his  people,  the  affluent  that  comprised  the  economy,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  the  outside  world,  to  accept  less  security  may  have  resulted  in  chaos  and  an 
overthrow  of  his  regime.  His  only  other  choice  was  to  accede  to  US  demands. 

The  TNS  model  suggests  that  Libya  was  susceptible  to  coercion  in  1986.  The  na¬ 
tion  became  vulnerable  when  its  security  layer  was  eroded  to  a  level  that  it  could  no 
longer  accept,  and  the  nation  as  a  unitary  actor  realized  that  it  could  not  repair  this  ero¬ 
sion.  This  inability  to  repair  this  eroded  sense  of  security  with  any  of  the  components  of 
the  national  mechanism,  and  the  reluctance  or  inability  to  accept  a  reduced  level  of  secu¬ 
rity  led  Qaddafi  to  the  only  rational  choice  that  he  had.  He  reduced  the  level  of  overt 
support  for  terrorist  activities  to  a  level  that  would  not  invite  further  air  attacks. 

Differences  Between  Denial  and  TNS  in  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon 

There  are  many  differences  between  how  denial  describes  El  Dorado  Canyon  and 
how  TNS  depicts  this  same  operation.  The  first  and  most  striking  difference  is  that  under 
denial,  Pape  views  El  Dorado  Canyon  a  coercive  failure,  while  under  TNS  this  same  op¬ 
eration  is  seen  as  at  least  a  limited  coercive  success.  Since  I  have  already  described  how 
Pape  and  I  came  to  these  differing  conclusions  earlier  in  this  chapter,  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point  here.  There  are,  however,  two  additional  critiques  of  Pape’s  denial  theory  that 
should  be  noted. 
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The  first  is  that  denial’s  validity  is  limited  to  large-scale  conventional  conflict. 
Pape  believes  that  these  conflicts  usually  result  from  the  desire  for  territory.  Given 
this,  if  a  dispute  arises  between  nations  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  desire  to  obtain  ter¬ 
ritory  as  in  the  dispute  between  the  US  and  Libya,  then  denial  may  not  be  a  useful  model. 
When  someone  desires  territory,  their  strategy  at  some  point  in  the  conflict  will  result  in 
the  capture  of  that  territory.  Using  denial  theory  if  you  can  thwart  the  adversary’s  military 
strategy  to  gain  this  territory,  then  you  have  generated  coercive  leverage.  In  the  case  of  an 
adversary  that  has  no  territorial  demands,  it  may  be  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
adversary’s  strategy.  If  you  can  not  determine  the  adversary’s  strategy  and  then  defeat  it, 
you  can  not  deny  him.  So  without  the  capability  to  determine  the  adversary’s  strategy  and 
the  means  to  defeat  it,  you  will  not  be  able  to  generate  coercion. 

To  generate  coercion  through  TNS  you  do  not  have  to  necessarily  determine  the 
adversary’s  strategy  or  possess  the  means  to  defeat  it.  With  TNS  you  do  have  to  under¬ 
stand  the  adversary’s  internal  national  mechanism  and  be  capable  of  generating  or  taking 
advantage  of  pressures  on  this  mechanism.  By  eroding  the  adversary’s  security  layer 
faster  than  it  can  reinforce  it,  you  can  generate  coercion. 

The  second  critique  arises  out  of  Pape’s  assertions  of  the  failure  of  El  Dorado 
Canyon:  Pape’s  denial  theory  only  defines  coercion  as  a  success  or  failure.  In  this  case  it 
became  quite  obvious  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  possible  outcomes,  ranging  from  com¬ 
plete  success  to  utter  failure.  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon  fell  somewhere  within  this 
spectrum  well  short  of  either  of  these  extremes.  Pape  discounts  limited  success  in  cases 
that  fall  short  of  complete  success,  and  by  doing  so  I  believe  that  he  may  have  overlooked 
some  possible  mechanisms  that  may  also  produce  effective  coercion.  This  is  because 
Pape  only  addresses  coercion  in  war.  In  war  there  is  a  more  clearly  defined  success  crite¬ 
ria  for  coercion.  The  adversary  either  accepted  your  demands  or  they  did  not.  In  coercion 
outside  of  war,  the  response  can  be  more  subtle. 

This  case,  as  the  others  that  we  previously  examined,  illustrates  how  denial  seeks 
a  single  cause  to  coercion,  the  defeat  of  the  adversary’s  strategy.  Without  a  defeat  of  the 
adversary’s  military  strategy  there  can  be  no  denial,  and  thus  for  Pape,  no  coercion.  TNS 
on  the  other  hand  examines  the  specific  constituents  of  the  nation’s  internal  national 
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mechanism  and  defines  the  relationship  between  these  components.  TNS  then  describes 
how  coercive  leverage  is  generated.  This  leverage  arises  from  eroding  a  nation’s  sense  of 
security  by  numerous  events  that  generally  occur  in  quick  succession.  These  events  must 
come  at  a  time  when  either  by  your  own  efforts,  or  perhaps  pure  coincidence,  the  adver¬ 
sary  can  no  longer  effectively  utilize  the  components  of  its  national  mechanism  to  shore 
up  its  eroded  security  to  a  level  where  he  feels  comfortable.  When  this  happens  the  ad¬ 
versary  has  only  one  option,  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  coercer  so  that  the  pressure 
will  be  removed. 

This  is  what  happened  in  El  Dorado  Canyon.  While  denial  fails  to  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  what  actually  happened,  TNS  is  a  much  more  descriptive  tool.  Because  of  this, 
TNS  appears  to  be  a  more  useful  model  than  denial  when  examining  cases  of  coercion 
outside  of  combat. 
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Notes 

The  term  ’’total  war”  refers  to  the  concept  of  total  war  as  described  by  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  in  On  War.  I  use  the  term  total  war  to  describe  W.W.n.  I  use  this  term  only 
as  a  means  to  contrast  the  level  of  conflict  between  the  war  effort  in  W.W.n  as  compared 
to  that  of  Vietnam  (the  previous  case  studies). 

Tim  Zimmerman,  The  Limits  of  Coercive  Diplomacy,  2nd  ed.  Alexander  George, 
ed.  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview  Press,  1994),  p.  xi. 

John  Wright,  Libya:  A  Modern  History  (Baltimore,  Md:  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1982),  p.  217. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  22-42.  Libyan  nationalists  assert  that  this  war  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
750,000  Libyans,  one-half  of  the  nation’s  entire  population. 
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Ibid. 


Idris  fell  out  of  favor  because  of  his  soft  stance  on  the  issue  of  Westerners  in 
Libya.  Many  believed  that  all  Westerners  should  be  expelled  from  the  country  and  they 
did  not  believe  that  Idris  would  make  this  happen. 
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Brian  L.  Davis,  Qaddafi,  Terrorism,  and  the  Origins  of  the  U.S.  Attack  on  Libya 
(New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1990),  pp.  67-68. 
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Davis,  p.  2. 
Ibid. 

Ibid.,  pp.  2-6. 


The  following  information  is  drawn  from  the  appendix  and  Chapter  3  of  Davis’ 
Qaddafi,  Terrorism,  and  the  Origins  of  the  US  Attack  on  Libya. 

While  not  specifically  stated,  it  was  implied  that  Libya  would  provide  this  train¬ 
ing. 

P.  Edward  Haley,  Qaddafi  and  the  United  States  Since  1969  (New  York:  Praeger, 
1984),  pp.  226-227. 
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Notes 

Abul  Nidal,  widely  known  as  a  “subcontractor  of  terrorism”  had  links  to  Libya. 
Nidal  had  moved  part  of  his  operation  into  Libya  and  had  frequent,  publicized  meetings 
with  Qaddafi.  Davis,  p.  68. 

Men  were  also  killed  but  this  marked  the  first  time  that  women  had  been  singled 
out  for  death  by  this  terrorist  group.  The  weapons  used  by  these  terrorists  were  traced  to 
Libya. 

Somewhere  between  6  and  12  surface  to  air  missiles  were  fired,  all  missed. 

1 48 

Davis,  p.  116.  One  American  soldier  was  killed  instantly  and  the  other,  mortally 
wounded,  died  two  months  later.  The  total  number  wounded  was  229,  but  of  these 


wounded  only  79  were  US  soldiers. 

Ibid.,p.  21. 

Qaddafi  was  only  the  leader  of  Arab  nationalism  in  his  own  eyes,  yet  to  him  this 
position  was  extremely  important.  Davis  pp.  2/5/8/21. 

Ibid. 

‘^^Ibid.,pp.  150-168. 

Zimmerman,  pp.  201-204. 

Davis,  pp.  38-65. 

Ibid.,p.  121. 


'  Ibid.,  p.  136.  48  antiradiation  missiles  were  fired,  destroying  more  than  a  dozen 
Libyan  air  defense  sites. 

Davis,  p.  136.  Qaddafi  left  it  unrepaired  as  an  outdoor  museum  of  the  U.S.  ag¬ 


gression. 

Davis,  p.  137. 

One  aircraft  was  forced  to  abort  the  mission  before  arriving  at  the  airport  because 
of  a  terrain  following  radar  malfunction. 

Davis,  p.  137. 

‘^^Ibid.,p.  138. 

Robert  A.  Pape,  Bombing  to  Win  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1996),  p. 


”  Ibid.  This  actually  made  El  Dorado  Canyon  a  poor  Risk  strategy.  Risk  is  a  subset 
of  punishment,  a  subset  that  Pape  believes  is  a  much  less  compelling  coercer  than  pun¬ 
ishment. 
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^  Davis,  p.  166. 

Ibid. 

This  domination  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  led  the  nation  through  tyranny 
for  so  long  a  period 

Davis,  p.  4. 
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David  Blundy  and  Andrew  Lycett,  Qaddafi  and  the  Libyan  Revolution  (Boston: 
Little  Brown,  1987),  p.  100. 

'^^Davis,  p.  4. 

Ibid. 
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Private  ownership  of  property  was  limited  to  the  ownership  of  a  family  dwelling 
and  $34,000  in  additional  assets.  Citizens  were  forbidden  from  owning  property  valued 
at  more  than  this  limit,  furthermore  the  private  ownership  of  income  property  was  also 
forbidden. 

Wright,  pp.  196,  264-265. 

Davis,  pp.  2-6. 

One  tabulation  in  November  of  1985  counted  22  attempts  to  assassinate  or  over¬ 
throw  Qaddafi.  Davis,  pp.  4-26. 

Davis,  pp.  2-6. 
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Qaddafi  would  later  claim  that  destruction  of  portions  of  the  Bab  al-Aziziyya 
complex  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  fifteen  month  old  daughter  Hana  and  injury  to  two  of 
his  sons.  It  would  later  be  discovered  however  that  Qaddafi  had  no  adopted  daughter 
Hana  and  that  if  either  of  these  two  sons  were  injured  they  were  only  superficial  wounds. 
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Davis,  pp.  144-145,  Zimmerman,  pp.  214-218. 

The  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103  is  such  an  example.  The  Libyans  hid  their 
involvement  in  this  attack  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  had  hidden  past  terrorist  ac¬ 


tivity. 

Davis,  p.  6. 
Pape,  pp.  1-38. 
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Chapter  6 


Conclusions  and  Implications 


The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgment  that  the 
statesman  and  commander  have  to  make  is  to  establish  .  .  .  the  kind  of  war 
on  which  they  are  embarking;  neither  mistaking  it  for,  or  turning  it  into, 
something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz 

This  thesis  has  shown  that  Targeting  National  Security  (TNS)  provides  a  model 
that  may  help  us  better  understand  the  mechanism  behind  effective  national  coercion.  In 
the  case  of  Japan’s  surrender  in  World  War  Two,  coercion  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  the  first  step  to  effective  coercion  was  the  erosion  of  the 
adversary’s  sense  of  national  security. 

A  major  consideration  when  examining  an  adversary  through  TNS  is  that  many 
different  things  may  cause  this  initial  security  erosion.  The  specific  target  of  your  attacks 
will  depend  on  the  adversary  and  how  it  has  developed  its  own  sense  of  security.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  need  to  tailor  your  efforts  to  each  situation,  the  best  way  to  erode  a  na¬ 
tion’s  security  appears  to  be  through  attacking  what  the  target  nation  believes  makes  it 
secure  in  the  first  place.  To  explain,  during  W.W.n,  Japan  believed  that  its  mighty  army 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  security.  The  US,  by  defeating  the  Japanese  military  in 
the  Pacific,  challenged  this  security  beginning  what  would  eventually  become  an  unac¬ 
ceptable  security  erosion. 

North  Vietnam  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  derive  its  security  from  its  military,  but 
rather  from  its  belief  that  the  nation  would  be  reunified.  Reunification  provided  fuel  for 
the  North’s  nationalistic  fervor.  This  nationalism  was  a  great  source  of  strength.  When 
the  South  began  to  grow  powerful  enough  to  jeopardize  this  reunification,  the  power  of 
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nationalism  was  placed  in  jeopardy,  consequently,  the  North’s  security  layer  also  suf¬ 
fered. 

On  the  other  hand,  Libya’s  national  security  was  in  large  part  created  by  what  the 
nation  believed  was  a  formidable  air  defense  system.  By  penetrating  this  system  and 
bombing  what  it  pleased,  the  US  critically  eroded  Libya’s  national  security. 

However,  security  erosion,  by  itself,  was  not  enough  to  cause  coercion.  Rather,  in 
each  case  eroding  the  adversary’s  security  only  forced  it  to  go  to  the  components  of  its 
national  mechanism  for  a  means  to  rebuild  the  security  that  had  been  lost.  When  there 
was  no  longer  any  means  to  do  so  available,  and  the  nation’s  leadership  had  determined 
that  the  concessions  being  demanded  were  worth  less  than  the  need  to  regain  security, 
then  they  became  susceptible  to  coercion.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  TNS 
mechanism  for  the  three  cases  that  this  thesis  addressed. 

In  the  case  of  the  surrender  of  Japan  in  W.W.n,  US  military  victory  in  the  Pacific 
had  eroded  Japan’s  security  layer.  This  erosion  resulted  from  Japan’s  mounting  military 
defeats  and  the  expressed  intention  of  the  US  to  invade  the  Japanese  home  islands.  When 
the  Japanese  government  reached  into  the  national  mechanism  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
some  way  to  reinforce  the  nation’s  security  layer,  it  found  that  few  viable  components 
remained.  The  economy  was  in  ruin,  the  people  were  already  tasked  to  capacity  and 
could  give  no  more,  the  military  was  on  the  verge  of  total  defeat,  and  the  government’s 
efforts  at  diplomacy  had  failed. 

This  realization  came  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  rocked  by  multiple  assaults, 
including  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  the  Soviet  failure  to  intervene  on  Japan’s 
behalf,  the  subsequent  Soviet  declaration  of  war  and  their  defeat  of  the  Kwangtung  Army, 
and  the  nuclear  attack  on  Nagasaki.  These  events  sealed  off  all  of  Japan’s  options,  save 
one.  The  only  viable  option  that  remained  was  for  Japan  to  surrender,  for  only  through 
surrender  would  the  unacceptable  erosion  of  the  nation’s  security  be  halted. 

The  war  with  North  Vietnam  differed  from  the  war  with  Japan.  From  the  US  per¬ 
spective,  Vietnam  was  a  limited  war  fought  for  limited  goals.  Rolling  Thunder  failed  to 
coerce  North  Vietnam,  not  because  the  North  could  not  be  coerced  during  this  period,  but 
rather,  because  this  campaign  was  poorly  matched  to  the  situation  at  hand.  Rolling 
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Thunder  could  only  have  been  effective  if  the  campaign  had  eroded  the  North’s  security 
layer  to  a  point  where  regaining  security  was  worth  more  than  the  concessions  that  the  US 
demanded.  This  security  erosion  would  have  to  have  coincided  with  pre-empting  the 
government’s  use  of  the  constituents  of  its  national  mechanism  so  that  the  North  could 
not  rebuild  its  security.  Rolling  Thunder,  however,  failed  to  do  this. 

Linebacker,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  coercive  success  because  it  impacted  the 
North  through  the  TNS  mechanism.  The  growth  of  the  South’s  military  capability  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  gains  in  their  governments  legitimacy  made  the  North  realize  that  if  un¬ 
checked,  these  developments  would  complicate  its  plans  to  consolidate  the  nation  under 
communist  rule.  This  realization  caused  the  initial  erosion  of  the  North’s  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  and  forced  the  government  to  go  to  its  national  mechanism  to  find  a  solution  to  its 
security  crisis.  Because  of  the  warming  diplomatic  relations  between  the  US  and  the 
North’s  allies,  their  dependence  on  imports  from  these  same  allies,  and  the  over¬ 
burdening  of  the  population,  the  North  was  forced  to  use  the  only  remaining  viable  com¬ 
ponent  of  its  national  mechanism — the  military — in  an  attempt  to  restore  security.  The 
Easter  Offensive  was  in  large  part  a  result  of  the  North’s  security  loss  and  the  fact  that 
when  it  went  to  its  national  mechanism  the  military  was  the  only  viable  component  that 
remained.  Linebacker  was  able  to  halt  the  North’s  military  advance,  and  by  doing  so  nul¬ 
lified  this  sole  remaining  part  of  the  nation’s  internal  mechanism.  Once  this  last  compo¬ 
nent  was  nullified,  there  was  no  way  for  the  North  to  reinforce  its  deteriorating  security 
layer.  The  only  remaining  option  was  for  the  North  to  concede,  for  after  conceding,  the 
US  would  cease  military  action. 

The  final  case  that  this  thesis  investigated  was  Operation  El  Dorado  Canyon,  the 
1986  US  airstrike  against  Libya.  El  Dorado  Canyon  was  at  least  a  limited  coercive  suc¬ 
cess  as  it  reduced  the  level  of  Libyan  involvement  in  international  terrorism.  This  coer¬ 
cive  success  can  also  be  explained  through  TNS. 

The  airstrike  itself  eroded  Libyan  security.  This  erosion  resulted  from  the  relative 
ease  in  which  the  strike  package  penetrated  what  Libya  believed  was  a  formidable  air  de¬ 
fense  system.  This  strike  conducted  with  relative  impunity,  made  Libya’s  leader.  Colonel 
Muhamar  Qaddafi — the  embodiment  of  the  nation — feel  vulnerable.  When  Qaddafi  went 
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to  his  national  mechanism  to  reinforce  the  nation’s  security,  he  came  up  empty-handed. 
The  economy,  because  of  Qaddafi’s  own  actions,  had  little  to  offer.  As  an  oil  exporting 
nation,  the  economy  was  susceptible  to  the  reduction  of  European  oil  imports.  This  re¬ 
duction  was  soon  to  follow  the  airstrikes.  Libya’s  own  military  would  provide  little  as¬ 
sistance.  The  nation’s  air  defense  system,  despite  its  sophistication,  had  proven  impotent 
against  the  US.  The  army  was  also  of  no  use  in  reinforcing  the  nation’s  security.  While 
Libya’s  army  was  quite  capable  by  Third  World  standards,  it  was  no  match  for  the  United 
States.  The  army’s  loyalty  was  also  in  question,  as  it  had  been  implicated  in  several  prior 
coup  and  assassination  attempts.  Lollowing  the  airstrike,  Libya’s  air  force  had  to  bomb 
dissent  troop  formations  that  were  enroute  to  Tripoli  to  depose  Qaddafi.  The  people 
could  not  be  used  to  shore  up  the  nation’s  ailing  security.  Qaddafi  could  not  ask  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  endure  more  punishment  as  they  had  to  a  great  extent  already  been  terrified  by  the 
airstrike.  Terrorism,  previously  Qaddafi’s  weapon  of  choice,  was  also  now  of  little  use. 
Libya’s  support  of  terrorism  had  elicited  the  airstrike  in  the  first  place,  and  any  terrorist 
retaliation  could  obviously  make  the  situation  worse.  Even  if  Libya  had  wanted  to  use 
terrorism  to  retaliate  against  the  US,  Europe’s  expulsion  of  large  numbers  of  Libyan’s 
following  the  strike  would  make  this  retaliation  much  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  Libya’s  national  mechanism  to  shore  up  the  nation’s 
eroded  security,  Qaddafi  only  had  one  viable  option.  Qaddafi  was  forced  to  concede,  for 
through  concession  the  airstrikes  would  stop  and  a  sense  of  security  homeostasis  could 
return. 

While  TNS  does  explain  what  happened  in  these  three  cases,  what  of  Pape’s  de¬ 
nial?  Denial  failed  to  adequately  explain  what  happened  in  any  of  these  case  studies. 
Pape  explains  that  denial  is  the  defeat  of  an  adversary’s  military  strategy.  Yet  in  the  case 
of  Japan’s  surrender  and  in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  adversary’s  strategy  was  defeated 
several  times  before  coercion  actually  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  the  surrender  of  Japan,  at  least  three  Japanese  military  strategies  had 
been  defeated  before  the  nation  was  coerced.  This  first  defeat  came  when  the  US  entered 
into  a  total  war  with  Japan.  Japan  had  planned  on  waging  a  limited  war  with  the  US.  By 
waging  total  war,  the  US  had  in  essence  defeated  Japan’s  strategy  of  limited  warfare. 
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This  defeat  of  Japan’s  military  strategy,  however,  failed  to  coerce  the  nation.  The  second 
defeat  of  Japan’s  strategy  occurred  following  the  Battle  of  Midway  when  it  became  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  US  had  defeated  Japan’s  strategy  for  a  robust  defensive  perimeter.  This  de¬ 
feat,  however,  did  not  produce  effective  coercion.  Finally,  the  US  defeated  Japan’s  strat- 
egy  of  maintaining  an  “absolute  national  defense  zone.”  This  zone  included  Japan 
proper,  the  Kuriles,  the  Marianas,  the  Carolines,  most  of  Indonesia,  and  Burma.  In  July, 
1944,  the  US  captured  the  Marianas.  Taking  the  Marianas,  breached  this  “absolute  de¬ 
fense  zone”  yet  defeating  this  strategy,  still  failed  to  coerce  Japan. 

These  same  shortcomings  are  evident  in  the  case  study  of  Vietnam.  The  US  mili¬ 
tary  defeat  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam’s  (DRV’s)  Tet  Offensive,  failed  to 
coerce  the  North.  All  that  resulted  from  Tet  was  a  return  to  guerrilla  war  in  anticipation 
of  the  final  conventional  assault. 

In  war,  the  adversary  is  not  static.  For  each  move  the  coercer  makes,  the  adver¬ 
sary  will  respond.  This  dynamic  situation  results  in  the  development  of  many  strategies 
throughout  a  conflict.  Denial  fails  to  adequately  describe  which  of  these  enemy  strategies 
we  must  defeat  to  generate  effective  coercion.  This  significant  shortcoming  renders  de¬ 
nial  quite  useless  to  the  policy  maker  or  military  planner. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  TNS  describes  the  actual  mechanism  behind  national  coer¬ 
cion,  how  do  we  use  this  model  to  more  effectively  coerce  an  adversary?  The  key  to  us¬ 
ing  TNS  lies  in  understanding  the  target  nation. 

This  need  to  understand  the  adversary  is  nothing  new.  Sun  Tzu  identified  the 
primacy  of  this  understanding,  in  400  BC.  While  perfect  intelligence  on  the  adversary  is 
desirable,  it  is  never  possible.  That  is  not  what  I  am  advocating.  Rather,  to  effectively 
use  TNS  the  military  planner  must  understand  the  adversary’s  nation.  This  understanding 
must  include  the  adversary’s  perception  of  its  own  security  and  how  sensitive  it  is  to  se¬ 
curity  erosion  as  well  as  what  would  make  the  adversary  feel  as  though  its  security  were 
in  jeopardy.  The  planner  must  also  understand  the  adversary’s  internal  national  mecha¬ 
nism  for  this  is  the  only  “tool  kit”  that  the  enemy  has  to  shore  up  its  security.  To  fully 
exploit  the  adversary  you  must  not  only  know  this  mechanism  but  also  how  the  compo¬ 
nents  within  this  mechanism  relate  to  one  another.  This  is  not  a  familiarity  of  enemy 
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transportation  or  power  grids,  but  rather  an  understanding  of  the  adversary’s  society  and 
culture,  as  well  as  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  national  mechanism.  This  level 
of  understanding  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  from  reference  material  alone.  If  so,  then  the 
military  should  consider  assigning  intelligence  officers  to  overseas  duty  so  that  they  could 
better  gain  this  level  of  understanding. 

The  US  Army  currently  has  a  Foreign  Area  Officer  (FAO)  program  that  assigns 
Army  officers  to  overseas  duty  so  these  officers  can  learn  about  foreign  cultures,  but  this 
program  has  some  significant  shortcomings.  Instead  of  exclusively  using  military  intelli¬ 
gence  officers,  those  with  the  specific  training  required,  the  Army’s  FAO  program  is 
opened  to  all  specialties.  Also,  following  a  FAO’s  overseas  training,  they  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  assigned  to  planning  staffs.  Instead,  the  FAOs  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  and 
absorbed  back  into  the  branches  of  Army  service  from  which  they  came.  Thus,  the  cur¬ 
rent  FAO  program  does  not  adequately  address  the  military’s  need  for  this  type  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 

While  this  thesis  has  specifically  addressed  the  coercion  of  nations,  what  of  the 
coercion  of  non-state  actors?  Non-state  actors  such  as  Somalia’s  warring  factions,  or  the 
different  groups  involved  in  the  current  conflict  in  the  Balkans — while  not  recognized 
nations,  should  also  exhibit  many  of  the  same  behaviors  as  states.  The  reason  for  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  simple.  These  non-state  entities  still  possess  an  economy  of  sorts,  a  population, 
an  armed  contingent,  and  some  form  of  leadership.  These  groups  also  provide  one  thing 
above  what  the  individual  can  provide  for  themselves — collective  security.  If  this  is  true, 
then  these  groups  may  also  be  vulnerable  to  coercion  through  the  TNS  framework.  This 
will  further  complicate  the  need  for  quality  intelligence  as  we  strive  to  understand  the 
numerous  non-state  actors  that  we  may  come  into  conflict  with.  Additionally,  situations 
involving  these  non-state  actors  may  require  quite  different  coercive  pressure  than  that 
required  in  conventional  warfare. 

Because  these  situations  may  be  vastly  different,  the  prospective  coercer  must  de¬ 
velop  a  force  structure  that  is  capable  of  meeting  a  variety  of  demands.  This  force  must 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  most  formidable  of  enemy  defenses  and  strike  with  relative  impu¬ 
nity.  The  cases  that  this  thesis  investigated  have  shown  that  challenging  the  adversary’s 
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air  sovereignty  can  greatly  affect  its  sense  of  security.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple. 
If  the  adversary  cannot  defend  its  people  from  air  attack  then  it  fails  to  provide  the  most 
basic  of  national  functions,  this  function  being  collective  security.  Nullifying  the  adver¬ 
sary's  ability  to  provide  this  security  in  essence  challenges  the  reason  for  the  nation's  be¬ 
ing,  for  if  the  nation  cannot  provide  security  then  the  individuals  are  no  better  off  as 
members  of  the  group  than  they  would  be  on  their  own.  Moreover,  if  he  can  shoot  down 
some  attackers,  at  least  he  seems  to  have  a  chance  to  defend  himself — if  he's  truly  impo¬ 
tent  to  halt  your  attacks  then  there  is  nothing  that  air  defenses  can  do  to  help  restore  lost 
security.  The  advent  of  stealth  technology  greatly  aids  the  coercer  by  doing  just  this — for 
until  effective  countermeasures  are  developed — stealth  allows  the  coercer  to  strike  at  will 
where,  when,  and  what  it  chooses.  Currently,  the  adversary  is  relatively  defenseless 
against  these  attacks. 

While  obviously  not  the  only  game  in  town,  airpower  is  especially  suited  to  TNS. 
This  is  because  airpower  can  attack  virtually  any  element  in  an  adversary’s  national 
mechanism  without  the  type  of  serial  operations  usually  associated  with  ground  combat. 
This  capability,  and  the  intuitive  value  of  the  components  of  the  adversary’s  national 
mechanism,  have  provided  the  building  blocks  for  airpower  theory.  However,  previous 
theories  have  only  “nibbled  at  the  edges”  of  what  makes  airpower  effective  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  coercion.  These  theories  have  all  fallen  well  short  of  the  mark  as  they 
have  merely  addressed  airpower’ s  ability  to  destroy  a  given  national  component,  failing  to 
identify  the  underlying  concept  of  how  to  best  affect  the  entire  mechanism.  Because  of 
this  oversight,  most  airpower  theories  have  advocated  a  single  target  type  as  the  key  to 
victory,  independent  of  the  specific  situation  at  hand. 

Italian  airpower  theorist  Giulio  Douhet,  whom  many  consider  to  be  the  father  of 
airpower  theory,  advocated  attacks  on  the  adversary’s  population.  He  believed  that 
these  attacks  would  result  in  mass  discontent  that  would  both  cripple  industry  and  incite 
the  populous  to  rise  up  and  force  the  government  to  accept  defeat.^^*’  On  the  other  hand, 
US  Army  Air  Corps  General  William  Mitchell  and  the  US  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
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(ACTS)  both  advocated  precision  attacks  on  the  adversary  nation’s  industrial  web. 
They  proposed  that  these  attacks  would  cripple  the  adversary’s  ability  to  wage  modern 
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industrial  combat  and  that  the  adversary  when  faced  with  these  attacks  would  be  forced  to 
accept  the  attacker’s  demands.  More  recently,  retired  USAF  Colonel  John  Warden  de¬ 
tailed  his  theory  of  decapitation.  Decapitation  entailed  attacks  on  an  adversary’s  leader- 
ship.  Warden  believes  that  these  attacks  will  begin  a  sequence  of  events  in  which  the 
adversary’s  leadership  would  be  deposed  and  replaced  with  a  government  that  would  be 
more  willing  to  accept  our  terms.  More  recently  yet,  Robert  Pape  brought  forth  his 
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theory  of  denial.  Pape’s  denial  theory  advocating  attacks  on  the  adversary’s  military 
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strategy  as  the  key  to  effective  coercion. 

The  shortcoming  with  all  of  these  theories  is  that  they  all  center  on  a  single  com¬ 
ponent  within  the  adversary’s  internal  national  mechanism.  Because  of  this,  they  all  have 
three  fundamental  flaws.  The  first  is  that  by  advocating  a  single  target  within  the  national 
mechanism,  these  theories  fail  to  tailor  the  strategy  to  the  specific  situation.  For  example, 
Douhet  advocates  attacks  on  the  adversary’s  population  or  using  the  threat  of  these  at- 
tacks  to  coerce  an  adversary.  However  if  these  attacks  are  directed  at  the  population  of 
a  non-industrialized  tyrannical  regime  they  may  have  little  if  any  effect.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  same  type  of  attack  were  waged  on  a  more  industrialized  society  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  system  of  governance,  the  results  may  be  quite  different.  The  ACTS  philosophy  de¬ 
scribes  the  adversary’s  industrial  web  as  the  target  for  effective  aerial  attack.  These  at¬ 
tacks  are  also  extremely  dependent  upon  the  specific  situation  within  the  targeted  nation 
and  the  nature  of  the  war.  An  agrarian  society  with  relatively  little  organic  industrial  ca¬ 
pacity  would  not  be  as  susceptible  to  industrial  web  attack  as  an  industrialized  nation. 
Also,  a  short  duration  war  or  an  expeditionary  war  would  most  likely  benefit  less  from 
this  type  of  attack  than  would  a  long  duration  conflict  involving  a  nation  that  needed  its 
industry  to  maintain  the  war  effort.  Warden's  advocacy  of  decapitation  also  exhibits  these 
same  shortcomings.  Decapitation  would  be  less  effective  against  a  nation  with  a  partici¬ 
patory  form  of  government  and  an  established  procedure  for  succession  than  it  might  be 
against  a  tyrannical  regime  with  absolute  control  over  the  population. 

The  second  flaw  with  these  single  target  approaches  is  that  they  disregard  the 
ability  of  the  adversary  to  use  other  means  within  its  national  mechanism  to  make  up  for 
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what  has  been  destroyed  or  threatened  by  attack.  This  leads  us  to  view  the  adversary  as  a 
non  reactive  static  target,  a  contrast  to  the  reactive  enemy  that  Clausewitz  describes. 

The  third  and  final  flaw  with  these  mono-causal  theories  is  that  they  fail  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  existence  of  nations  and  what  all  nations  provide. 
Regardless  of  culture,  and  how  a  nation’s  internal  nation  mechanism  may  be  tailored  to 
fulfill  that  nation’s  particular  needs,  the  one  thing  that  all  nations  value  most  is  their  secu¬ 
rity.  The  concept  that  all  nations  require  security  and  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
this  security  disregards  contemporary  realism  as  a  model  for  international  relations. 

There  is  no  prescription  for  target  sets  that  apply  to  every  nation  in  all  situations. 
Each  situation  will  be  different  than  the  last.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  airpower  is 
best  used  after  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  political  goals  that  the  nation  wants  to 
achieve.  Once  you  understand  these  goals  then  you  can  investigate  what  provides  the  tar¬ 
get  nation  its  sense  of  security  and  how  the  components  of  its  internal  national  mecha¬ 
nism  operate.  After  this  is  done  you  can  then  target  the  adversary’s  security,  eroding  it  to 
a  level  where  regaining  this  lost  security  is  worth  more  to  the  adversary  than  what  you 
demand.  To  know  how  to  best  generate  this  effect,  you  first  must  understand  the  adver¬ 
sary’s  culture  and  how  he  views  his  own  security.  You  must  also  have  some  idea  of  the 
relative  value  of  what  you  are  asking  him  to  concede.  In  conjunction  with  this  security 
erosion  you  will  need  to  cause  significant  effects  to  all  the  important  components  of  the 
target  nation’s  national  mechanism.  These  effects  should  be  significant  enough  that  the 
adversary  can  no  longer  effectively  use  these  components  to  reinforce  his  security.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  only  through  the  components  of  this  mechanism  that  he  can  reinforce  his 
security  when  you  begin  to  erode  it.  Your  intent  is  to  ensure  that  the  adversary  has  no 
viable  option  but  to  concede,  for  only  through  concession  will  you  stop  this  unacceptable 
security  erosion. 

In  summary,  while  many  other  theories  single  out  a  particular  component  of  the 
adversary’s  national  mechanism,  TNS  describes  the  entire  coercive  process.  This  process 
begins  with  understanding  the  adversary,  how  it  views  its  security,  and  how  its  national 
mechanism  rebuilds  security  erosion.  I  believe  that  if  the  military  strategist  is  faithful  to 
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the  concepts  of  TNS  that  he  will  be  more  successful  in  future  attempts  to  use  the  military 
as  a  coercive  tool. 
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This  likely  would  have  required  a  significant  erosion  to  the  North’s  security,  as 
reunification  of  the  nation  under  communist  rule  was  the  principle  goal  of  the  North 
while  the  US  was  demanding  that  the  nation  remain  divided. 
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